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Current Comment 


Art and Politicians - Hamilton 1960 


® IN AN ORGY OF RIGHTEOUS indignation on 
Thursday, January 14, the Hamilton city fathers swept 
the halls of the temple of civic democracy clean of the 
contamination of art. Out went fifteen paintings by 
Hamilton artists which had been chosen by a special 
jury; out went the projected piece of of sculpture called 
Family Group for which E. B. Cox was to receive 
$17,500; out went a fountain sculpture by Leo Mol ot 
Winnipeg to the tune of $12,500; out went part of the 
architect's plans for landscaping; and out went the pool. 
Out went the jury, a reasonably eminent group—tossed 
aside with some well-administered slaps by the elected 
representatives of the people. 

“Art in Canada has been given a black eye over this 
affair,’ says Professor Eric Arthur, architectural con- 
sultant to the City Hall Committee. But those who 
administered the black eye have put themselves in the 
position of bullies. That pugilistic terms should be 
appropriate in the circumstances indicates an all-too- 
frequent occurrence in Canada these days—the contilict 
between politicians and art. The whole situation raises 
some basic questions about the role of the artist in a 
democratic society. 

But what is happening in Hamilton anyway ? 

On April 30, 1959, as they watched city architect 
Stanley Roscoe’s handsome design for the new city hall 
emerge and take shape on its eight-acre site in the 
centre of town, the Hamilton City Council decided to 
set aside a budget of $75,000 for works of art with which 
to beautify the new structure. The plans for the spend- 
ing of their money were to be made by the City Hall 
Committee which included Stanley Roscoe, architect, 
Alderman Cline as chairman, and John Hall, art con- 
sultant for the city hall. Mr. Hall, himself a painter, 
a member of the faculty of the School of Architecture, 
University of Toronto, art advisor to Hart House, and 
president of the Canadian Society of Graphic Art, 
seemed eminently qualified to cope with this responsi- 
bility. As a jury to select paintings and sculpture, he 
invited T. R. Macdonald, R.C.A., director of the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton; Clare Bice, A.R.C.A., director of the 
Art Gallery of London, Ontario, both well-known paint- 
ers in their own right as well as gallery directors; Frances 
Loring, L.L.D., R.C.A., O.S.A., S.S.C., the most eminent 
of the older generation of Canadian sculptors; and 
William Kilbourn of the history department, McMaster 
University, a collector of Canadian art and as Mr. Hall 
put it, “a man whose judgment I respect very highly.” 

The terms of the painting competition specified that 


it be open to living artists from the Hamilton area. The 
stipulation in itself presented two problems. One was 
the definition of “Hamilton area” both in time and space. 
No time limits were set. A. J. Casson, whose relationship 
with Hamilton is hardly recent, qualified. The geo- 
graphical limits extended as far as Welland and Niagara 
Falls. 

The second difficulty lay in the fact that, although 
Hamilton lays claim to J. E. H. Macdonald and Albert 
Robinson as native sons, Hamilton is not noted for its 
creative role in Canadian art in the same way as, say, 
Winnipeg or Vancouver. No doubt the members of 
city council felt that this was a good way to encourage 
Hamilton area painters—or is this placing a too non- 
political construction on their motives. Whatever the 
reasons, the plan has notably backfired. 

A Canada-wide competition was also inaugurated tor 
a sculpture of a family group to be placed in front of 
the city hall “to symbolize the many services to the com- 
munity that the city hall provides.” Six sculptors were 
promised $250 each and asked to present models for 
this group to the jury. 

On January 19, 1959, the jury of Bice, Cline, Hall, 
Kilbourn, Loring, Macdonald, and Roscoe were closeted 
in the Art Gallery of Hamilton, which had cheertully 
provided its facilities—staff, publicity and secretarial— 
to the City Hall Committee, as well as agreeing to hang 
the show there when chosen. From 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
the jury deliberated, agreed to award the sculpture 
commission to E. B. Cox of Willowdale, and determined 
on 15 paintings to recommend for purchase. It seems 
hardly credible that such a jury would have acted on 
anything but the best of faith and in the interests of the 
community. 


HAMILTON SPENT THE CHRISTMAS vacation 
peacefully on the civic scene, marred only by the 
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Carpenters’ Strike which stopped all work on the city 
hall. But there were rumblings of things to come. No 
one had, or has yet, seen the models submitted for the 
sculpture except the jury. This is an important point to 
remember. But somehow the Toronto papers got hold 
of the idea that it resembled Eskimo carving and was 
rimitive in concept. From there it was an easy step 
or press and public alike to christen the group by Cox 
—-still unseen by anyone but the jury—as “cave man,” 
“primitive man” or best of all, “Neanderthal man.” Was 
this the beginning of cold feet for the mayor and coun- 
cillors, or did they come to the opening on January 8 
with open minds ? 

The throngs that poured into the Art Gallery for the 
opening of the show were, on the whole, people who 
had never set foot in an art gallery before. The exhibi- 
tion which greeted them—about fifty paintings, fifteen 
of which were recommended for purchase, was on the 
whole competent, pleasant and unexciting, and about 
thirty years behind the times. Of the fifteen paintings 
chosen for purchase, two were abstracts. One suspects 
that Hamilton is about the only city of its size and im- 
portance west of the iron curtain where the reversal of 
the ratio of representational to abstract would not be 
true. One of the abstracts was by Hortense Gordon, 
A.R.C.A., a member of the Painters 11 who with her 
late husband, has taught at Hamilton’s Central Col- 
legiate for many years. But no one even noticed Mrs. 
Gordon’s work in the flood of invective which greeted 
a work called Thaw by George Wallace, a serene and 
intelligent Irishman now on the extension staff of 
McMaster University. Ironically enough, Thaw had 
been hanging in a two-man show at the university for a 
month without unduly disturbing the undergraduates 
who studied beneath it. 

The mayor, however, chose to make his opening re- 
marks in front of this painting, remarks of a vulgarity 
and an ill-taste which from then on set the tone for the 
whole evening. He remarked that Wallace’s Thaw, a 
strong but unexceptional abstraction, looked like “the 
city’s famous pot-holes.” Another citizen who shall be 
nameless declared that it looked like “toilet bowls.” 
From then on the whole show was damned—a show 
which was representational and conservative enough to 
suit the most average citizen. 

The following Thursday night the councillors met and 
threw out everything—out went the baby with the bath 
water. Out went Thaw, but also out went the senti- 
mental scenes of Hamilton, out went the commissioned 
sculpture no one had even seen, out went the landscap- 
ing, out went the fountain, out went the pool. 

“Art,” declared Alderman Munroe, “is a luxury. The 
city hall is a ‘workhouse’.” 

“This art is on too high a level for the average citizen,” 
remarked Alderman Standen. 

Alderman Lanza felt that “we should have picked 
paintings which would appeal to the average fellow— 
but I haven't seen the paintings yet. I’m just going by 
what people have said.” 

Controller McCoy chose to differ. He said he liked 
“the one where the guy tripped carrying the bucket of 
paint.” 

The city solicitor was immediately pressed into action 
to forestall a possible lawsuits. “The city has no legal 
obligation to buy the paintings and sculpture,” he said. 
“If it had been a commercial corporation involved there 
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might have been some legal commitment but in the 
case of a municipal corporation, this was not the case.” 
He agreed that the minutes of the April 30 meeting im- 
plied acceptance of the jury’s selection but reiterated that 
only city council, not its committee, had the power to 
make the final choice. He added, however, significantly 
enough, that although the city is not bound in any legal 
way, it “might be thought by some people that the city 
had a moral obligation to the artists involved.” 

The whole issue no longer revolves around the prob- 
lem of good or bad art, or even expert taste versus 
public taste. It has become a moral issue, an area where 
the city fathers display even more uncertainty and inept- 
ness than in an art gallery. 

ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


Harold in Africa 


Even a cursory look at the news of Africa these days 
is enough to show that most of Britain’s chickens, and 
some that are not hers, are coming home to roost in a 
flock. In London, the Kenya constitutional conference 
has been meeting in an attempt to bring Africans and 
settlers together on a plan for evolution to self-govern- 
ment. There have been minor disturbances in Uganda. 
There is continued, intense pressure from African leaders 
and their liberal supporters in Central Africa for the 
release of Dr. Hastings Banda from detention in Nyasa- 
land. Ghana and now Nigeria are speaking to Africans 
with independent voices, offering themselves as ex- 
amples to other Africans who seek independence. The 
dreary tragedy of the treason trial drags on in South 
Africa, and the British trade union movement is com- 
mitted to a one month boycott of South African products 
in protest against apartheid. 

It takes a politician of some boldness to choose this 
time for a grand tour of the African continent. Mr. 
Macmillan takes pleasure in such risky escapades. This 
one would have been difficult enough if it included onl 
Ghana, Nigeria and Central Africa; the addition of South 
Africa made it look foolhardy. But Mr. Macmillan car- 
ried off the first three parts of his tour with a good sense 
of style; and there is no doubt that by now he will have 
spoken more firmly and liberally to Prime Minister Ver- 
woerd than did the last prominent visitor from Britain, 
Lord Montgomery. 

The most delicate part of the tour was Central Africa. 
British liberals, who have been bitterly critical of the 
government’s support for Sir Roy Welensky and the 
governor of Nyasaland in the troubles of last year (and 
who find backing for their views in the report of the 
Devlin Commission), tend in their passion to ignore the 
difficulty of Mr. Macmillan’s position. Part of his diffi- 
culty is of their making, for the most extreme statements 
of Sir Roy Welensky have been provoked by liberal 
expressions of concern in Britain. Mr. Macmillan must 
seek to prevent violence, to judge the strength and virtue 
of African, liberal white, and illiberal white opinion in 
Central Africa, and try to pace developing opinion in all 
three groups so that reconciliation will be possible. His 
plan for doing this is now becoming clear. 

In his government's reaction to the Nyasaland crisis, 
his decision to ignore the Devlin Report under the pres- 
sure of a general election, and his early appointments to 
the Monckton Commission last fall, Mr. Macmillan 
made a bad start; but he is recovering himself. He 
seems to have a dual policy, its object to play for time. 
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The Monckton Commission will not be able to recom- 
mend the dissolution of the federation: this will re- 
assure Sir Roy and his followers. But the major decision 
on policy for the federation will not be made until after 
the commission has finished its work, and Mr. Macmillan 
has at last assured Africans that Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia will not be forced to participate in an in- 
dependent federation against the wishes of the African 
majority. This guarantee should satisfy Africans for a 
few months at least; and it will surely be the duty of 
their leaders to urge patience on them. The yuick 
release ‘of Dr. Banda and his associates would be a 
further earnest of the British government’s goodwill. 
Mr. Macmillan has the qualities of a statesman at times, 
as he showed in the Cyprus settlement; if he can use 
them, and call forth equal qualities in whites and Afri- 
cans of Central Africa, misfortune may still be avoided. 


D.S. 


Eisenhower After Seven Years 


The Eisenhower era draws gradually to a close, and 
nearly everyone, regardless of party feeling, will be 
glad when it is over. Most of all, perhaps, the president 
himself, who as once demonstrated in a press confer- 
ence can state at any given time how many days of his 
sentence he still has left to serve. Actually, now that 
the end is in sight, he seems to be enjoying the job for 
the first time. 

One reason for this, of course, is that he is now func- 
tioning increasingly as chief of state, and less and less 
as head of the government. As a sort of constitutional 
monarch “the old man with the grin” now goes on 
American-style royal tours, striving to build up good- 
will for the United States in the outer world. The great- 
est contribution which he can now make both in his own 
country and to the cause of world peace is to display his 
attractive personality in as many places and to as many 
people as possible, and he is now prepared to devote 
himself tirelessly to this task. To a great extent the 
display of his personality has always been his most 
effective contribution to the job at hand, and so his 
career bids fair to end as it started, on a note of re- 
markable consistency. 

This contribution is sniffed at (as much now by such 
a person as Dean Acheson as it was by Lord Alanbrooke 
in the war years) by people who think that a leader 
should lead, and should grapple closely with the prob- 
lems of his office. The critics stress that the United 
States is not, after all, a constitutional monarchy, for 
there is no prime minister. If the president does not 
act as head of government, then there is no head of 
government—and the country drifts. The problems do 
not go away, just because they are ignored. And so the 
country yearns for the time when there will again be a 
firm hand at the tiller, and not just at the till (in Herb- 
lock’s phrase). 

It seems to be clear now that Eisenhower's personality 
has made a real, if limited, contribution to American 
government and politics over the last seven years. Real, 
in the sense that he has presided over an enormous 
improvement in the general temper of the country. He 
came into office at a time when the frustrations arising 
out of the Korean War bore almost unbearably upon 
the American people, and produced the irritations and 
suspicions that made McCarthyism possible. Time would 
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have healed these raw sores, to be sure, but it was prob- 
ably helpful to have a president who kept consistently 
above the battle and just seemed to ignore it all. Gradu- 
ally the country began to do so, too. It wasn't a very 
heroic role, and many will always believe that so power- 
ful a reputation should have taken greater risks. In 
that sense, it was a very limited contribution. 

At the same time, and by somewhat the same means, 
the president has done something to remake his party. 
“Modern Republicanism,” internationalist in foreign 
policy and “moderately progressive” at home, is not a 
very exciting phenomenon, but it is probably here to 
stay. In such matters as education and housing, it falls 
hopelessly short of what is needed, and is too much 
dominated by narrow fiscal considerations, but it does 
live most of its life in the twentieth century. Men like 
Senators Goldwater and Bridges remain completely un- 
converted, but they are voices crying in the wilderness. 
Most important, for all its failings, which are manifold, 
the Eisenhower Republican Administration displays a 
certain sense of responsibility, which stands up pretty 
well when comparisons are made with the opposition. 
In farm policy, civil rights, fiscal policy (according to 
its lights), and in foreign policy (in the post-Dulles 
era), it has shown a consistency and a resistance to 
group and sectional pressures that the Democrats can- 
not match. The Republican party approaches much 
more nearly to being a national party in many ways 
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Reflections On The 


Human Venture 


By Hadley Cantril and Charles H. Bumstead. A useful 
supplement to introductory courses in psychology. This book 
shows that the sciences, especially psychology, are enor- 
mously enriched by using the insights provided by the 


humanities. It consists of excerpts essays, poems, biog- 
raphies, novels, diaries, dramas and prayers with commen- 
tary. “A book of real wisdom.”——-W Barrett. $7.75. 
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than does the Democratic party. With its shortcomings 
disguised under the Eisenhower aura, and assuming the 
continuance of “peace and prosperity,” with the pros- 
pect of more vigorous leadership in the offing, it may 
actually be on the upswing. One big test will come in 
the quality of the candidates who run under its banner 
in congressional and state elections. So far the Demo- 
crats have had all the best of it here. 

The feeling grows that the Eisenhower era will prove 
to have been an interlude, perhaps useful in the ways 
suggested, but inevitably (and mercifully) temporary. 
There must again be vigor and movement in the coun- 
try’s politics. There must again be an active head of 
government, who will focus and sharpen the issues of 
the day instead of blur and blunt them. The White 
House must again be “a vital centre of action,” where 
someone is at home, and at home to more than Coca 
Cola tycoons. Certainly any of the leading contenders 
of both parties (with the possible exception of Senator 
Johnson) would bring a new liveliness to the jou, and 
all would bring an improved syntax. 


G. M. Craic 


Canadian Calendar 


® In the first three-quarters of 1959, corporation profits 
before taxes rose 17 per cent above those for the same 
period of 1958. 


® Chemist Dr. Frederick Diatchkovsky is the first 
Soviet scientist in Canada under the agreement for the 
exchange of Canadian and Soviet scientists which Dr. 
E. D. R. Steacie of the National Research Board signed 
in Moscow last October. Although the exchange agree- 
ment will not be in full operation until 1961, a few 
scientists will be coming to Ganada this year, and some 
Canadians going to Russia. Canada’s main problem is 
that she has few scientists who know enough Russian to 
make the trip worthwhile. 


® To enable participating provinces to finish construc- 
tion of the 4,491-mile transcontinental highway, parlia- 
ment will be asked to extend the Trans-Canada High- 
way agreements for at least another year beyond the 
present construction period which ends December 31, 
1960. At the end of last November, 2,357 miles had been 
paved and 649 miles were ready for paving. 


® Premier Segni of Italy will visit Canada February 29 
to March 2. 


® At the first Canadian Conference on Uranium and 
Atomic Energy, Dr. George Laurence, director of re- 
actor research and development for Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, defended the Canadian development 
program. He said the heavy water plant is best for 
Canada and to be preferred for most countries. The 
U.S. design which led the Atomic Energy Commission 
to regard the heavy water system unfavorably is in- 
ferior to the Canadian: it requires more heavy water, 
more zircaloy (the fuel sheathing) and gets less energy 
from a pound of fuel than the corresponding Canadian 
design. 


® Two Canadian typographers were awarded medals 
for their entries in the Internationale Buchkunst-Aus- 
stellung in Leipzig. Carl Dair of Toronto won the silver 
medal for the printed four-page folio which was to pre- 
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sent work by a poet of the candidate’s country; Leslie 
Smart, previously of Portsmouth, England, now living in 
Toronto, won the bronze medal. 


® Charles F. Comfort, 59, of Toronto, a painter with 
strong traditional tendencies, has been named to suc- 
ceed Alan Jarvis as director of the National Gallery at 
Ottawa, which will open officially in its new home in 
the recently completed Lorne Building on February 18. 
The Treasury Board of the federal government has re- 
established the gallery’s special purchase account at 
the amount—$100,000 yearly—on which it was operat- 
ing before last year's drastic cutting reduced it to 
$25,000. There is an unofficial commitment that the 
gallery can expect $100,000 yearly for the next five years. 


® The new premier of Quebec is Antonio Barrette, who 
has been Quebec’s labor minister for 15 years and 
retains this portfolio. 


® Studies by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
the Canadian Association of University Teachers show 
that salaries at Canadian universities, slightly below U.S. 
levels five years ago, are now as much as $2,500 a year 
liigher. It is thought that this has brought about a 
reversal in the migration of Canadian professors to the 
United States. During 1959, 80 per cent of inquiries 
about job openings at one Canadian college came from 
Americans. 


® The Ontario government is withholding payment of 
nearly one million dollars in federal sales taxes in order 
to bring to a head its dispute with Ottawa on the fed- 
eral government's refusal to pay provincial gasoline taxes 
for its Crown companies operating in Ontario. 


® Of the 265 income-tax cases heard in Canada in 
1959, one-third were won by the taxpayers. 


© Except for blueberries and loganberries, commercial 
fruit crops across Canada were down considerably in 
1959 as a result of weather conditions. 


® According to the Bell Telephone Company’s survey 
covering more than 200 countries, Canadians lead the 
world (for the seventh consecutive year) in the use of 
the telephone. The average Canadian uses the tele- 
phone 511 times a year, Icelanders are next with a yearly 
—- of 486 conversations, and the U.S. comes third 
with 472. 


® The 467-page report of the Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Government in Ontario recommends changes 
in the structure of boards and commissions in the 
Ontario government, so that the four fundamental 
principles of ministerial responsibility, financial account- 
ability, grouping of related functions and provision for 
appeals would apply in government organization. The 
report suggests that cabinet ministers should not sit as 
members on government boards and commissions. 


® The operating costs of general treatment beds is $17 
a day in Alberta hospitals, $18.40 a day in Saskatche- 
wan, $16.23 in Manitoba, $20 in Quebec, a minimum of 
$18 a day in Ontario hospitals, about $17.50 in New 
Brunswick, $13.57 in Nova Scotia and $9.47 in Prince 
Edward Island. 


® Walter B. Herbert, executive director of the Canada 
Foundation, has been appointed chairman of the board 
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for the recently-formed Canadian Institute of Com- 
munications, which is to promote research on the con- 
structive role in society of modern media and technique 
of communication. Paul Gormley, public relations 
executive, and Rev. John W. Mole, Ottawa University 
professor, have been appointed treasurer and secretary 
of the board. In addition to its domestic duties the in- 
stitute is to co-operate with UNESCO in the use of mass 
communication for advancing the mutual understanding 
and knowledge of peoples. 


Snopes - A Faulkner Myth 


MILLAR MacLURE 


&> LET US ENTER Yoknapatawpha County, Miss. 
(“William Faulkner, Sole Owner and Proprietor’) by an 
old backwoods road. It is overgrown now, sown with 
pine needles, and new directions will not find it out; far 
behind us we can hear the high swarming noise of big 
cars on a modern thruway, but in the red soil, here and 
there, by a mossgrown stone, beneath a tree, are the 
archaic footprints of horses. (It is understood that in 
the beginning I speak from within the legend, sum- 
marizing the story of the Snopes clan from the Civil War 
to the present, from about 1863 to 1946 to be exact. This 
story will be gloss, not paraphrase, marginal to a myth 
obsessively and deviously rehearsed, which began as a 
series of tall tales and ended as a trilogy, emerging from 
“anecdotal whimsy” into a dark conceit figuring the 
natures of love and justice.) * 

First there was Ab Snopes, bushwhacker and horse- 
thief, riding at night in civil war to make an uncivil 
profit. Limping from a Confederate musket ball in his 
heel, soured by what he considered injustices, he became 
consumed by “a ravening and jealous rage”, driving his 
household before him from one tenant-farm to another, 
quarreling with his landlords and burning at least two 
barns. So he arrived at Frenchman’s Bend and entered 
a tenancy agreement with Will Varner, the shrewd and 
amoral local storekeeper. To keep old Ab “quiet and 
peaceful”, the Varners, Will and his hulking son Jody, 
took on the older son Flem as storeclerk, and his rise 
from red-neck to banker, from contempt to respectabil- 
ity, which is the central theme of the story, began from 
this curious contract. 

Flem: 

a thick, squat, soft man of no establishable age be- 
tween twenty and thirty, with a broad, still face 
containing a tight seam of mouth stained slightly 
at the corners with tobacco, and eyes the color of 
stagnant water, and projecting from among the 
other features in startling and sudden paradox, a 
tiny predatory nose like the beak of a small hawk. 
It was as though the original nose had been left off 
by the original designer or craftsman, and the un- 





*William Faulkner’s account of the Snopes family is contained in 
three novels: The Hamlet (1940), The Town (1957), The Man- 
sion (1959). The recent appearance of the last of these (Random 
House, 436 pp., $4.75) makes the occasion for this article. Some 
of the stories in The Hamlet appeared in earlier, different versions 
(see William Van O’Connor, The Tangled Fire of William Faulk- 
ner, p. 176) and there are incidental Snopes references in other 
Yoknapatawpha novels. As Faulkner admits in his foreword to 
The Mansion, there are many “discrepancies and contradictions in 
the thirty-four-year progress of this particular chronicle.” 


’ 
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finished job taken over by someone of a radically 
different school or perhaps by some mania 
humorist or perhaps by one who had had only time 
to clap into the centre of the face a frantic and 
desperate warning. 

Given a foothold on the ladder, he rose fast, taking 
over steadily the general management of his employers 
affairs, building up his private capital through small- 
time usury, and bringing along in his wake other 
members of his kin, who began to infest Frenchman's 
Bend like a plague of locusts. There was Eck Snopes 
the tyro blacksmith and his little son Wallstreet Panic 
Snopes; there was I. O. Snopes, the proverb-spouting 
schoolmaster and his ramifying brood; there was Lump 
(Lancelot) Snopes, who succeeded his uncle (cousin, 
kinsman) Flem in the store and charged a fee for the 
neighbors to watch Isaac (Ike) Snopes, the idiot boy 
who fell in love with a cow, at his amours with that 
terrene goddess—until this disgrace was stopped by 
V. K. Ratliff, itinerant sewing-machine salesman, sar- 
donic and outraged observer of the Snopes progress 
from beginning to end. And there was Mink Snopes, 
the little snake-like poverty-blasted farmer, who quar- 
reled with his neighbor Jack Houston over a cow, and 
shot Houston from ambush. He did it at the wrong 
time. Will Varner’s youngest child Eula, pursued in 
her young womanhood by the country gallants and got 
with child upon the moonlit roads by Hoake McCarron, 
a dashing blade, was married off to Flem, with the old 
Frenchman property as dowry, and they went to Texas 
on their honeymoon, staying there until the child was 
born and Mink, still crying for Flem to come to the aid 
of his kin, was safely in Parchman penitentiary, in the 
Delta, for life. Then they came back, Flem bringing 
with him a Texas cowboy with a string of unbroken 
piebald ponies which were auctioned off to the still 
gullible local farmers. Flem’s final country coup was to 
fool even Ratliff: for Ratliffs half-share in a Jefferson 
restaurant he unloaded on him and two partners the 
worthless grounds of the old Grenier place, leaving them 
digging crazily for “salted” buried treasure while he 
loaded his wife and child and chattels in a wagon and 
set off to conquer Jefferson. 

Now Flem was impotent, and he could make mis- 
takes—but the two facts were unconnected. There were 
two who set themselves to watch him now: Ratliff still, 
and the cultivated, curious, idealistic lawyer Gavin 
Stevens. They, and the town, watched Flem move in- 
exorably toward where the money was, toward the bank, 
which had been the Sartoris bank and of which Manfred 
de Spain was now president—and de Spain was the 
lover of Eula Snopes. For years Flem bore, with appar- 
ent repose, the roles of cuckold and vice-president, w. 
Stevens suffered his hopeless passion for Eula and then 
assumed the role of platonic-lover-protector of Linda 
her daughter, trying to save the girl from Snopesism. 
Finally Flem acted: de Spain was expelled from the 
bank and the county, Eula committed suicide, Linda 
was permitted to leave for a new life in New York, and 
Stevens to design a monument for Eula with an inscrip- 
tion picked out by Flem: “A Virtuous Wife is a Crown 
to Her Husband: Her Children Rise and Call Her 
Blessed.” Flem was now president of the bank and a 
pillar of the Baptist church, and he had by trickery or 
bribery got rid of the disgraceful members of the clan 
who had followed him into Jefferson. It was the end of 
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an era, a clearance of Snopeses; Flem, a solitary wid- 
ower, sat in the de Spain house, which he had remodel- 
led into an ante-bellum Southern mansion, 

It is true that there were other Snopeses extant, in 
the county and beyond, but only one dangerous Snopes, 
little Mink, waiting with reptilian patience for his 
parole-time to come so that he could get out and kill 
Flem, who had repudiated the hill-country tie of blood. 
He should have got out after twenty years, but Flem 
had him tricked into an attempt at escape, and he did 
not get out until 1946, thirty-eight years. Meanwhile 
Linda had married a New York sculptor, went with him 
to the Spanish Civil War, where he was killed and she 
made totally deaf by an explosion, and returned to 
Jefferson to live with her “father” in his great house. 
Then Mink got.out, on a petition signed by Linda with 
others, came to Jefferson and shot Flem in his mansion, 
and went back to hide in the cellar of his own ruined 
farmhouse at Frenchman’s Bend. The cycle was com- 
plete. 


IT IS A GROTESQUE ARTIFACT that Faulkner 
the Snopesmith has hammered out his native ore, forged 
esoterically of gothic and folk-tall-tale elements. But 
Faulkner is in the American grain, his roots are deep in 
the South-west, he has been posed as a Southern “spokes- 
man” too, and it is tempting to read the Snopes story 
as a portion of the historical allegory of the South as 
Faulkner interprets its past and present, to let the am- 
biguities of the saga dissolve in the inane of sociological 
speculation, where one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s. On this reading, the Snopeses and especially 
Flem are representative of the new South, their maniac 
pursuit of the dollar a shoddy replacement for the hon- 
orable and gracious lives of the pre-war gentry and 
those of their descendants who manage to preserve the 
old code. And indeed by choosing the texts carefully, it 
would be possible to see the Snopeses as illustrations of 
a tedious reactionary sermon of this kind. In Requiem 
for a Nun, for example, Redmond, Jefferson’s “domesti- 
cated carpetbagger” (domesticated, not one of the 
Yankee Burdens), who killed Colonel Sartoris, the pen- 
non-bearer of the old order, is called a “symbol of a 
blind rapacity almost like a biological instinct, destined 
to cover the South like a migration of locusts”; the 
Snopeses have a family tradition of “slow and invincible 
rapacity’; “they none of them seemed to bear any spe- 
cific kinship to one another, they were just Snopeses, 
like colonies of rats or termites are just rats or termites”; 
they “have to be watched constantly, like an invasion 
of snakes or wildcats,” and to save Jefferson from them 
is a duty and a pride. They will go on, even after Flem: 
they are at his funeral, nameless wolves come to look 
at the trap where the “boss wolf” died. In Faulkner’s 
view, the United States in the mid-twentieth century is 
made one nation by a combination of mechanism and 
demagoguery, “bathed now in one shadowless corpse- 
glare of fluorescent light,” the “hollow inverted air” re- 
sounding with manufactured lies and the clatter of 
exhaust pipes. And here, too, we may find the Snopeses, 
foreshadowed by the “black, flat and bloodless” silhou- 
ette of old Ab, “the whole rigid hierarchy moving intact 
upward” (behind Flem), turning out by the way such 
cheap and vicious parrots of the hustings as Senator 
Clarence Snopes; inheriting and defacing the past; Flem 
(with the aid of Watkins Products Snopes) turns the 
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old Compson estate into a new housing development, 
and calls it Eula Acres. 

This interpretation seems sound as far as it goes, but 
it does not go very far. It is one way Faulkner has 
thought of his Snopeses; most of the evidence comes 
from The Town, where he seems to have contemplated 
the creatures of his imagination with a kind of exhausted 
contempt, letting them dribble over the lowest rung of 
his imagination, rather like Spenser writing the later 
cantos of Book V of The Faerie Queene. The initial 
conception was more resonant than this, perhaps be- 
cause it grew out of folk yarns (cooked up with his 
friend Phil Stone, to whom the trilogy is dedicated ), and 
the conclusion of the myth transcends any merely topi- 
cal application. Furthermore, the Snopeses are not 
purely “modern” (in spite of some of their names, which 
have been given them by a kind of primitive sympathetic 
magic), as Popeye and Temple Drake of Sanctuary or 
the bohemian puppets of Mosquitoes are modern. In 
fact they are not modern at all, but archaic; the symbols 
of modernity are attached to their victims or enemies: 
it is Manfred de Spain whose courser is the automobile 
and Linda drives away finally in a Jaguar (though that 
vehicle might conceivably be thought of as successor to 
the old Southern horse); Jefferson grows up around 
Flem, but he belongs to the past, to the horse-and-buggy 
days. Nor is that ruthless rapacity which is the Snopes 
trademark a property exclusively of the South since 
Reconstruction. It is for Faulkner an ineluctable quality 
of our civilization as he has imaged its workings in that 
microcosm which is Yoknapatawpha County; it was the 
rapacity of the founding families which dispossessed or 
corrupted the Indians, confined the innocent wilderness, 
ravaged the soil, and cursed the land with slavery. Flem 
carries on a tradition become mean and ugly with age, 
but the same tradition still. 

The sociological approach, then, leads to a maze of 
inconsistencies and contradictions, for Faulkner has in- 
tuitions, beliefs, visions if you will, but no doctrines, 
except some marginal worries polysyllabically mas- 
querading as doctrines or programs which in moments 
of imaginative fatigue or even simple private exaspera- 
tion he allows to tumble over into his text. See Stevens’ 
pronouncement on the Negro problem in Intruder in 
the Dust. Let us leave this, and try what analogy will 
do. 

The murder of Flem is an act of revenge, the last in 
a conspicuous series of three such acts, arranged in order 
of decreasing magnificence: Colonel Sartoris (The Un- 
vanquished), Thomas Sutpen (Absolom, Absolom!), 
Flem Snopes. Colonel Sartoris, the patrician, is killed 
by his former business partner Redmond, who has been 
outraged beyond endurance by the colonel’s “ruthless 
dictatorialness and will to dominate,” to rebuild his 
part of the ravished South in his way and his way only. 
Sartoris is impelled by a paternalistic dream: he wants 
to “raise everybody up”, planters, poor whites, Negroes, 
all, but not until just before his death does he begin 
what he himself calls a bit of “moral housecleaning”, 
decide that there has been too much killing, even in a 
good cause. Confronted by his enemy, he does not try 
to shoot. Thomas Sutpen, “underbred,’ of poor white 
West Virginian stock, has a dream too, but his dream is 
“just Sutpen”. His own word for it is “design”; he has 
a design to found a great house, and to this end he ruth- 
lessly hacks a plantation out of the Mississippi wilder- 
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ness, builds a mansion, and is betrayed by his own 
passion for a son, setting in motion a “current of retribu- 
cion” which leads him to a squalid death at the hands of 
a hanger-on whose grand-daughter he has got with 
child. If Sartoris had a dream, and Sutpen a design, 
what does Flem have? Nothing to begin with, it appears, 
except a certain blind indeed instinctive acquisitiveness; 
then a “reverence” for money, then a total determination 
to achieve and keep respectability. And he dies, because, 
like Sartoris and Sutpen before him, he thought he could 
bend everything to his end, in his case even the old hill- 
country bond of blood. 

“Sutpen’s trouble was innocence,” and “innocence” 
in this context is Faulkner’s word for hubris, the state of 
complete trust in the self and what the self feels inevit- 
ably compelled to create, or, self-possession raised to 
demonic intensity. John Sartoris and Flem Snopes have 
this quality too, so that we may say that the revenge 
committed upon each of them is not merely a kind of 
wild justice but a justice in the nature of things, a tragic 
retribution. Like Sartoris and unlike Sutpen Flem ac- 
cepts his fate, not with a paladin’s gesture, of course, 
but in the terms a country-bred boy would understand. 
Ratliff is speaking to Stevens: 

—What do you reckon Flem’s reason was for 
setting there in that chair letting Mink snap them 
two shells at him until one of them went off and 
killed him ? 

—I don’t know, Stevens said. 

—You was town-raised when you was a_ boy; 
likely you never heard of Give-me-lief. It was a 
game we played. You would pick out another boy 
about your own size and you would walk up to him 
with a switch or maybe a light green stick or a 
hard green apple or maybe even a rock . . . and 
say to him, ‘Gimme lief, and if agreed, he would 
stand still and you would take one cut or lick at 
him . . . or back off and throw at him once with 
the green apple or the rock. Then you would stand 
still and he would take the same switch or stick 
or apple or rock . . . and take one cut or throw at 
you. That was the rule. Flem had his lief fair 
and square like the rule said, so there wasn’t nothing 
for him to do but jest set there. 

Flem’s “innocence”, like that of his predecessors, in- 
volves him in destiny (Mink the killer is a “rattlesnake 
with destiny on his side”), and so elevates him. He has 
been all his life a pure son of a bitch”, but Rat- 
liff and Stevens, chorus to the tragic scene, call him then 
“a poor son of a bitch”, and suffering the catharsis of 
pity and terror which the event creates, contemplate 
with visionary calm the whole human situation: 

—So maybe there’s even a moral in it somewhere, 
if you jest knowed where to look. 

—There aren’t any morals, Stevens said. People 

just do the best they can. 

—The pore sons of bitches, Ratliff said. 

—The poor sons of bitches, Stevens said. Drive 
on. 

The Snopes chronicle ends as a tragedy, fulfilling 
some at least of the Aristotelian conditions. But surely 
not all, for to cast Flem as the tragic hero seems mani- 
festly absurd. Flem is a hollow man, a stuffed man, 
stuffed with currency, notes of hand, mortgages, wills; 
an automaton endlessly chewing (in his first phase 
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tobacco, in his second spearmint, in his third air). He 
says very little; if all his speeches in the whole chronicle 
were collected they would hardly fill a page. Could it 
be that Faulkner intends a macabre and vicious parody 
of the tragic mode ? Only a confirmed anti-Faulknerian 
with an atrophied critical sense could read The Mansion 
in that way; there is a better explanation. What has 
happened is that Faulkner changed his mind about his 
characters and the significance of his story; this change 
involved pushing Flem into a role for which the earlier 
conception of him was inadequate preparation; but 
Faulkner brilliantly extricates himself from this impasse 
by concentrating, in the final volume, upon Mink the 
revenger, informing him with so much passion and 
dignity that even the victim is made great by his part 
in this action. The passion and indeed the dignity 
(gravitas would be a better word perhaps) were there 
diffusely in the chronicle from the beginning, ready to 
be concentrated in the last phase. It is proper then to 
look back over the whole work, to contemplate its quali- 
ties and explore some of its inconsistencies, before re- 
turning to Mink and his doom. 


NOT ONLY IS THE SNOPES STORY told with 
almost every device of obliquity available to a novelist 
(the style of multiple narration being in The Town es- 
pecially obtrusive because accidental, not substantial 
as it is in As 1 Lay Dying), but it is repeated, revised, 
summarized continually, so that in the end what Faulk- 
ner has elsewhere called “the vast weight of man’s in- 
credible and enduring Was” is carried around by each 
character like a body of fate. The device of formula 
repetition, characteristic of both store-front tales and of 
the Homeric poems, contributes to the archaism and 
rigidity of the total effect. One must admit that Rat- 
liff's “neat tieless blue shirt” and Stevens’ degrees from 
Harvard and Heidelberg have by constant iteration little 
more force than dios Odysseus or phaidimos Hektor; 
like the Homeric epithets, they fill out a formal narra- 
tive rhythm. But these are merely conspicuous indices 
of a more subtle and comprehensive process by which 
“the rubble-dross of fact and probability” is dispersed 
and burned away, “leaving only truth and dream”. 

What, for example is the “truth” about Eula Varner 
Snopes ? Her first appearance, as a precociously female 
child, in The Iamlct, is in the key of comic reverence, 
a tone which only Faulkner can achieve and even for 
him a very, very risky effect. She is a slow-moving lump 
of flesh, without any mentality to speak of, but 

her entire appearance suggested some symbology 
out of the old Dionysic times—honey in sunlight 
and bursting grapes, the writhen bleeding of the 
crushed fecundated vine beneath the hard, ra- 
pacious trampling goathoof. 
To her brother Jody, who tries the fearful and comical 
task of getting her educated at school, 
She’s just like a dog! Soon as she passes any- 
thing in long pants she begins to give off something. 
You can smell it! You can smell it ten feet away ! 
But in other terms she is a goddess, Venus, the blind 
seed of Olympus sown in Frenchman’s Bend. Flem is 
her Vulcan and McCarron her Mars. Transplanted to 
Jefferson society, she gives off the same allure, is rather 
wildly compared to Helen, Semiramis, Lilith, but in this 
avatar of notorious adultery with de Spain and melo- 
dramatic involvement with Gavin Stevens she talks and 
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behaves in a way wholly inconsistent with the account 
of her origins and schooling. Her suicide is not reminis- 
cent of Homer or Ovid or even Flaubert; Bulwer Lytton 
rather. Yet the sub-plot of Stevens’ connection with 
Eula and her daughter Linda, in which Faulkner works 
out a triangular love-theme earlier adumberated in the 
sketch of Horace Benbow in Sanctuary, is not wholly an 
aberration. For Eula is, like Flem, thrice memorialized: 
in the tomb with the carved face commissioned by 
Stevens and the ironic inscription demanded by Flem, 
in Linda, who helps Mink get away after the murder of 
Flem, and, beyond and encompassing these, in the earth 
itself, “God’s long fecund, remorseless acres, which out- 
last any corruption and injustice,” the ground that, like 
her, as Ratliff says, “don’t know or need to know what 
waiting means,” the earth our mother, who claims her 
own in the last scene of the tragedy. 

The lyrical mode within which these vital attributes 
of Eula are rhythmically rehearsed informs all episodes 
of The Hamlet, appears even in The Town in Faulkner's 
twilight vision of his own creation, “the record and 
chronicle of your native land proffered for your perusal 
in ring by concentric ring like the ripples on living water 
above the dreamless slumber of your past,” and resumes 
its function in the final pages of The Mansion. The most 
extravagant and violent episodes are subdued to this 
temper, paced to the adagio of the unhurried seasons 
of the South. Consider the prelude to the swirling tragi- 
comical farce of the spotted horses: 

—First one I’ve noticed this year, Freeman said. 
—You can hear them along Whiteleaf every 
night, the first man said. I heard one in February. 
In that snow. Singing in a gum. 
—Gum is the first tree to put out, the third said. 
That was why. It made it feel like singing, fixing to 
put out that way. That was why it taken a gum. 
And the postlude, after the wild horses have vanished 
from their new owners in the night: 


The moon was now high overhead, by pale stars 
surrounded. They walked in a close clump, tramp- 
ing their shadows into the road’s milk dust, blotting 
the shadows of the burgeoning trees which soared, 
trunk branch and twig against the pale sky 
Then the pear tree came in sight. It rose in mazed 
and silver immobility like exploding snow; the 
mockingbird still sang in it. . . 

—A moon like this is good for every growing 
thing outen earth, Varner said. I mind when me and 
Mrs. Varner was expecting Eula . . . There was a 
old woman told my mammy once that if a woman 
showed her belly to the full moon after she had 
done caught, it would be a gal. So Mrs. Varner 
taken and laid every night with the moon on her 
nakid belly, until it fulled and after. 

Or that perversely brilliant transformation of a local 
politician's sniggering yarn of backwoods buggery, the 
pastoral interlude Ike Snopes and the cow, a springtime 
idyll, each tableau framed by the silver approach of 
evening and the copper thunder of dawn. 


Indeed the erotic genius presides over The Hamlet (as 
Hermes the trickster over The Town and Athena over 
The Mansion) and is thwarted, betrayed. Ike is given a 
wooden toy cow to play with; Eula is delivered over to 
the impotent grasp of Flem; Houston’s wife, his April 
bride, is killed by a horse; Mink is infatuated by and 
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marries a woman who has had a hundred men. The fire 
that should warm and comfort is turned into a searing 
flame, blasting and consuming the self. Shut out of Eden, 
Faulkner’s characters enter the world of experience in 
search of love’s surrogate, justice. 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT FAULKNER, in the 
course of his quarter-century’s musing over this myth, 
has changed his mind twice over Mink Snopes. In the 
initial version of the murder of Houston and its after- 
math, Mink is certainly presented as mean enough, a 
little reptilian vicious creature who shoots from ambush 
the man who behaved, after all, quite legally in the 
matter of an impounded cow. But in the remarkable 
description of his long-drawn-out agony of concealment 
and subterfuge, it becomes apparent that his murder of 
Houston was not just private revenge but an act of 
desperate defiance of the state of things in general; 
nature and man, everything always has been utterly 
against him. Yet as Ratliff considers his case, in The 
Town, he is just mean, “the only out-and-out mean 
Snopes we ever experienced,” and foolish besides. His 
sense of outrage and injustice is mentioned, but not as 
a matter of cosmic importance, merely as an inevitable 
episode in the progress of Snopesism. But Faulkner 
begins The Mansion with Mink—‘“The jury said ‘Guilty’ 
and the Judge said ‘Life’ but he didn’t hear them’—and 
this queer indomitable figure, “slight and frail and harm- 
less looking as a child and as deadly as a small viper, 
begins his domination of the last phase. In the third 
version of his quarrel with Houston, his enemy goes up 
in status, is almost a gentleman farmer, as if to em- 
phasize Mink’s desperate situation, a pygmy surrounded 
by giants of intrenched injustice, and the whole im- 
broglio is expanded, from Mink’s point of view, because 
now Faulkner has begun to think of him as a thinking 
reed, capable of concepts, capable of religious ideas 
even. Not that Mink was ever religious in the rural 
pentecostal sense of his childhood environment; he starts 
from natural religion, postulating in his distress the 
existence of “them-they-it, whichever and whatever you 
wanted to call it, who represented a simple and funda- 
mental justice and equity in human affairs, or else a man 
might just as well quit,” and in the course of his long 
wait softens enough to personify this power or powers 
as “Old Moster,” who “jest punishes” and “don’t play 
jokes”. Mink lives under the law, not the gospel (like 
many people with a Presbyterian background, Faulkner 
is more at home with the Old Testament than the New). 
Mink wants simply justice, not love; he does not expect 
that, never did perhaps; just the letter is enough. He 
wants things written down. 

The years transform love, divert its wild currents into 
the shallows of domestic affection, pollute it with hate, 
or dilute it with trifling or anxious sentiment. But the 
passion for justice is pure, so pure that it doesn’t need 
to assert itself, is content with the minimum, the bare 
return of eye for eye, tooth for tooth. At sixty-three, 
after thirty-eight years hoeing and picking cotton in the 
penitentiary fields, Mink can say to himself: “Not justice, 
I never asked that; jest fairness, that’s all.” 

So he emerges, old and small, like a child facing a 
new world. He too is innocent, and around his inno- 
cence Faulkner gathers compassionately the memories 
of childhood and youth: the taste of a soft drink, a box 
of animal crackers (“his minute vanilla menagerie” ), 
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the old Memphis, Colonel Sartoris’ railroad line on 
which, a living anachronism, Mink walks into Jeffer- 
son. Larger intimations surround his fated passage: he 
meets a precursor, the fantastic ex-Marine preacher 
Goodyhay, whose evening prayer foreshadows the final 
judgement on the tragedy: 

Goodyhay on his knees but no more, his head up, 
the coldly seething desert-hermit’s eyes not even 
closed, and said: “Save us, Christ, the poor sons of 
bitches,” and rose and said, “Al right. Lights out.” 

And sleeping out the night before the accomplishment 
of his revenge, which is no longer just his but Old 
Moster’s he feels the pull of the earth, trying to draw 
him back into the great enduring womb of men. 

When he finally faces Flem he doesn’t need to say 
even “Look at me, Flem,” for the fact that his kinsman 
had not helped him in his trouble when (Mink thought ) 
he should have is hardly present at all; he is not return- 
ing fact for fact but fulfilling a truth of nature. After- 
wards he is free and at peace, back at Frenchman’s 
Bend. All passion spent, he surrenders himself finally 
to the earth our mother; lying down in the immemorial 
position, facing the East, 

he could feel the Mink Snopes that had had to 
spend so much of his life, just having unnecessary 
bother and trouble, beginning to creep, seep, flow 
easy as sleeping down and down into the 
ground already full of the folks that had the trouble 
but were free now all mixed and jumbled up 
comfortable and easy himself among them 
equal to any, good as any, brave as any, being in- 
extricable from the beautiful, the splendid, 
the proud and the brave, right on up to the very top 
itself among the shining phantoms and dreams 
which are the milestones of the long human record- 
ing—Helen and the bishops, the kings and the un- 
homed angels, the scornful and graceless seraphim. 

With this long drum-roll, in which the words, as cus- 
tomarily in these perorations of his, lose progressively 
their denotative function and form finally a series of 
impressive noises indicating that an event of major im- 
portance has just taken place nearby, Faulkner con- 
cludes the Snopes myth. He has succeeded, against 
common sense (which has always been beneath his 
notice), against the shadow which conventional moral- 
ity casts on fiction, and against the aesthetic canons of 
proportion and consistency, in imaging the little mur- 
derer Mink Snopes as the scourge and minister of divine 
powers, and by this tour de force has raised the Snopeses 
almost to the level of his other notable emblems of 
human beings in crisis, the Compsons and the Bundrens. 
After many uncertain experiments, and a long interim 
of cynicism and exhaustion, he has found the one flame, 
among many fiery or sputtering particles, capable of 
burning away the non-essentials, annealing the mutually 
negativing anecdotes of the human heart, and of serving 
as a lamp to discover the truth of the human condition 
as he understands it. 

This truth, for Faulkner, has always been revealed 
through the interaction of two terrifying paradoxes. The 
first. which may be an informal conflation of Calvinistic 
and stoic ideas, is that human history is not a fact but a 
judgment (“There is no such thing as was—only is. If 
was existed, there would be no grief or sorrow.”). The 
burden of this would be intolerable, leading inevitably 
to nihilistic despair, except that man has not only the 
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capacity to endure it, and to endure the appalling fact 
that he can endure it, but even “to refuse to accept it, 
be reconciled to it , give up to it.” He can, and at his most 
heroic moments, fight back, perform an act sometimes 
insignificant but always indomitable, which asserts his 
humanity. The second paradox is that because such acts 
are in their very nature irrational and absurd, they may 
well appear as farcical or “innocent” rather than heroic. 
When they are most men, Faulkner's heroes are literally 
idiots, living in private worlds. In order to dramatize 
the desperation of man, Faulkner has recourse to vio- 
lence, to episodes straining reason and belief; and in 
order to set off purely and completely man’s acts of 
defiance he offers us a double vision of them, from with- 
out and within. To this end he sacrifices suspense, 
climax, all the conventional devices for the narration of 
acts of violence, and dislocating or suspending time, sets 
his watchers to contemplate and his protagonists to 
suffer these critical engagements in prolonged tableaux, 
from which arise voices alternately cool and anguished. 

An ethic which is primarily naturalistic, though it 
may occasionally be given a Judao-Christian allegorical 
coloring, is necessarily informed by sexuality. Even to 
Flem, who is not a man at all in more senses than one, 
Faulkner grants a capacity for suffering and an occa- 
sion to make some minimal rejoinder to his fate. But 
this is Eula’s story, as well as Flem’s—or Mink’s, and 
Faulkner's women are not as a rule subject to the same 
inflexible code as his men; they are not “innocent”, at 
least not until after the menopause. He has created 
some heroic and magnificent old women, Miss Rosa, 
Dilsey; but so long as his women are on the lunar cycle, 
the “vast weight of man’s incredible and enduring Was” 
means nothing to them, for their sex is their history. 
Neither to his most evil female, the Temple Drake of 
Sanctuary, nor to his most benign, Lena Grove (that 
wonderful bland heifer, moving tranquilly through 
muddle and mischief, listening only to the heart-beat in 
her belly), do any intimations of man’s destiny occur. 
(A woman must unsex herself to experience them, as 
Drusilla does.) They certainly do not occur to Eula 
in her Dionysiac phase. But, as in Requiem for a Nun 
Faulkner makes the mistake of trying to present Temple 
Drake as a being capable of feeling doom’s feather on 
the nerve, so in The Town he forces Eula into the world 
of polite adulterous compromise, where neither she nor 
he belongs, and as a result her suicide, no matter what 
he thought he meant by it, turns out to be no more 
than a convenient device to get her back into the country 
of his usual symbols. 

Whenever Faulkner ventures out of the natural order, 
the cosmos contained by the perimeter of family and 
land, into the sophisticated arrangements of society, he 
loses his grip and falls back on the formulas of second- 
rate romantic fiction. The New York episodes in T/i 
Mansion are embarrassingly stagey, stilted and silly. Fon 
his vision of humanity draws its power from blood and 
earth as religious entities, daimonioi, demanding initia- 
tion, permitting passion and honor and even a little 
justice, promising dust. 

Because Faulkner's world is patriarc’::'. ond be-ause 
so many of his plots are concerned with, the tension 
between father (or stepfather) and son, his work has 
been interpreted, more or less successfully, in terms of 
the Freudian paradign of the psyche. And because Flem 
is the totemic head of the Snopes clan it would not be 
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altogether fanciful to extend the interpretation to his 
episode within the total Yoknapatawpha myth. In these 
matters I am eclectic, so that I have also found it a 
pleasing intellectual exercise to consider Eula in the 
light of Erich Neumann’s Jungian account of the Great 
Mother. Such interpretations are not entirely self-limit- 
ing, for they testify to the reverbatory and indeed 
original aspect of Faulkner's major images. But there 
is something to be learned, too, from an approach some- 
what less ambitious and less doctrinaire, and I shall try 
that now. 

Faulkner's ethic of doom and defiance is so consistent 
that we should expect to emerge in his work some cen- 
tral symbol sufficient to contain its implications, some 
emblem of history as judgment, of freedom as gesture. 
This symbol is the jail, specifically the jail in Jefferson. 

Not only is the jail a critical setting for many of the 
Yoknapatawpha narratives, both early and late — in 
Sanctuary, for example, where it doubles the ironic refer- 
ence of the title, in Light in August, in Intruder in the 
Dust, where its symbolic significance is first made ex- 
plicit—but it exists metaphorically wherever Faulkner's 
characters are lodged in their terrible predicament, 
whether within the “iron perimeter” of civil war, the 
fence of the present within which the idiot Benjy holds 
the broken flower of the past, the binding obligation laid 
upon the Bundrens. The jail is both literally and meta- 
phorically operative in the Snopes story, and its mean- 
ing concentrated in the twice-repeated image of Mink’s 
hands, the two small hands, immobile and grasping 
loosely the bars of the jail window at a height not a 
great deal above that at which a child would have held 
them. 

There, to paraphrase a line of George Chapman, is 
the hieroglyph of a cursed kingdom. The most plangent 
symbol of Faulkner’s world is civil, because it is an 
American world, in which the civil forms were created 
by the saints and inscribed on the scroll of time (“shall 
not perish”) by heroes and sages. History is judgment 
and also redemption. 

Faulkner’s epilogue to his work is called “The Jail”; 
it is act three of Requiem for a Nun. Though it was 
written before the last part of the Snopes chronicle, it 
assumes that too—and indeed anything else its creator 
might write out of the “archives” of the County, for, 
as he sees it, what has happened is there and still going 
on, as endlessly particular and inexhaustible as life itself, 
and what we read is what he from time to time chooses 
to make of it, to take out of it and brood over. 

From this extraordinary sentence of forty-nine pages, 
it appears that the jail is the true microcosm of the 
County’s life; it is “older even than the town itself,” and 
being old has seen all, its walls “the dreamlike depths 
of an old mirror which has looked at too much too 
long.” Too much, too long: like Faulkner’s whole purga- 
torial world, it strains under the pressure of man’s suf- 
fering and hope, has witnessed the exodus of the Chicka- 
saws, the vanishing wilderness “where browsing deer 
still drifted in pale bands like unwinded smoke,” the 
coming of cotton, the war—Jefferson was burned by the 
Yankees, but the jail escaped the fire, reconstruction (in 
this version Redmond kills Sartoris from ambush), the 
belated entrance of the South into the United States, 
“one air, one nation . . . one towering frantic edifice 
poised like a card-house over the abyss of the mort- 
gaged generations.” The citadel of human anguish sur- 
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vives and with it a name and a date scratched idly by a 
diamond ring on a window-pane by the jailor’s reckless, 
lovely, silent daughter: Cecilia Farmer, April 16th 
1861. She met one glance of a man, “gaunt, battle- 
dirty,” passing in the street through the tumult of war, 
and waited, until at last her soldier came back, on a 
mule, and took her and made her his bride, to bear him 
sons on the land. 


The jail, as we may apply it to the present context, 
has a double meaning: an institution (older even than 
the courthouse) it represents a community’s attempt to 
achieve some shadow of order and decency and security 
—the Snopeses are brigands, some of them see the inside 
of it and others should; as a house of the human spirit 
unsatisfied by legality, and demanding a larger justice, 
its walls, scrawled over with “perspectiveless almost pre- 
historic sexual picture-writing,” and its window, record- 
ing (by accident almost) an indomitable attachment 
to a vision, bear witness to the tragic beauty which 
informs the final phase of even the Snopes chronicle. As 
we pass we hear a voice, the never-stilled voice of man, 
saying, against everything: “Listen, stranger, this was 
myself; this was I.” 


IDYL 


Hooray for the farmer, 

aching backbone of the country. 
Bless him he’s got more things to fix 
and less to fix them with 

than anybody, 

and talk about early rising 


Why at 5 a.m. he’s woke up by 

a bloody ignorant calf bawling in his ear 
and before city folks are awake 

he’s tearing along the highway, 

sixty miles an hour 

on one damn errand or another. 


He’s got two-three times as much land 
and two-three fine shingley ruins 
(good kindling) and owns 

a TV, a truck, a tractor, 

and maybe one wife 

somewhat less mechanized. 


Oh prosperous free enterprise 
that replaces two blades of grass 
with two and a half, five 
husky devils with one, and 
leaves him all their worries. 
Milton Acorn 


RECLUSE 


Now Euclidean stated, 
thin-drawn as rain, 

he bides within himself 
private as a stone. 
Unaware that he 

is caught in his own mesh 
il traite de haut en bas 

le temps that picks of flesh. 


Myrtle Reynolds Adams 
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The New Party 


LEO ZAKUTA 


& HOW NEW WILL the New Party be? That ques- 
tion lies at the heart of the interest, hopes and doubts 
that have been stirred by the anticipated arrival of the 
CCF-CLC offspring. Its birth now seems certain, al- 
though an exact date for the event has not yet been set. 
However, in a recent television interview Stanley 
Knowles predicted that it would occur in the first half 
of 1961, at least half a year after the CCF and CLC 
conventions this summer and well before the expected 
date (1962) of the next federal election. (Incidentally, 
Knowles’ long and distinguished association with the 
CCF and his current CLC vice-presidency make him an 
obvious choice to lead the new party.) 

But what are the reasons for the change and what 
kind of party will it be ? The two most popular answers 
emanate, characteristically, from the political sympathies 
of their proponents. Sceptics and opponents of the pro- 
posal perceive it as a scheme, concocted by the top 
leaders of the two organizations, designed primarily 
to change the CCF’s name, the political equivalent of 
firing the coach of a losing team, in order to shed the 
stigma of repeated defeat and to arouse hope in its 
members and interest in the public. The advocates of 
the new party assert that their proposal represents a 
response to a widespread sentiment in both organiza- 
tions and that the new party will differ significantly 
from its CCF parent in composition and organization, 
though not in viewpoint. 

Insofar as these statements are weapons of attack and 
defence, they tend to be framed as mutually contra- 
dictory alternatives. But, as usual, both views have some 
real merit and, in certain major respects, they are not 
essentially incompatible. The gradual but relentless 
wasting away of CCF strength in the past decade and 
a half has indeed fastened the stigma of defeat to the 
party, disheartened its members and sympathizers, and 
resulted in much loss of public interest. Nor have there 
been signs that these trends could be arrested. Under 
these circumstances it would be incredible and incom- 
prehensible if the CCF’s leaders—and the initiative for 
the new party did come from the top leaders of the two 
organizations—were not anxious and even desperate 
to find some way of halting and reversing these alarm- 
ing tendencies. 

But would they resort to so feeble and transparent a 
device as a mere change of name or undertake so ex- 
pedient a one as a distasteful marriage in order to re- 
vitalize the party ? Posed in this manner, the falsity of 
the question is obvious. For one thing, the CCF’s 
leaders have always welcomed closer alliances with the 
trade unions—ideological sentiments and the dominant 
conception of party interests are rarely things apart. 
After all, do not the powerful social democratic parties 
the world over owe so much of their strength to their 
massive trade union bases? Second, the CCF had, in 
any case, become deeply involved with and highly de- 
pendent on several of the major CCL unions during the 
past decade, and, accordingly, it could hardly view the 
open acknowledgement and extension of these relations 
with anything but satisfaction. 

Finally, the recent developments on the trade union 
scene gave the CCF considerable ground for hoping that 
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such a favorable change in its relations with the unions 
might be at hand. Thus, although one can easily detect 
suspiciously strong motives of self-interest in the partys 
current longing to be united with the unions, it un- 
doubtedly would have taken the same course had its 
circumstances been happier. 

It would be erroneous to assume, however, that all 
CCF ers are enthusiastic about the new venture. An 
organization cannot lay claim to the devotion of its 
members without stirring fear, suspicion, resentment 
and perhaps general uneasiness when it proposes a 
major transformation of its identity. Some sections of 
the party feel that they have little to gain from such a 
change—Saskatchewan’s is the most obvious example. 
No large trade union membership is available for court- 
ing; extensive farm support is indispensable, and the 
party won and retained office as the CCF. Some lack 
of enthusiasm is therefore hardly surprising. A way may 
be found around this conflict of interests by having 
the Saskatchewan section retain its name, much as the 
Quebec section has operated under a different name for 
some years. 

Among the CCF’ers who have been dubious about 
the new party proposal, ambivalence rather than out- 
right opposition has been the predominant reaction. 
Douglas Fisher, M.P. for Port Arthur, is the best known 
representative of this viewpoint. His doubts are based 
on what he perceives to be a lack of enthusiasm for the 
project among the rank and file of both the unions and 
the CCF, the possible consequences of which he has 
described in The Canadian Democrat (a University of 
Manitoba Woodsworth Club publication): 

Here the over-optimism of the most vocal 
whippers-up of New Party enthusiasm may deal a 
bad blow to the morale of the labor movement and 
finish off many long-time CCF workers. There has 
been no burgeoning of farm organizations or lib- 
erally-minded people. We are left with the CCF 
and labor. If we make grandiose claims and then 
fail to make grandiose gains in 1962, one can see 
the balloon bursting and shrivelling away. 

The essence of Mr. Fisher's view appears to be that 
the affection and compatibility of the unions and the 
CCF are likely to be diminished rather than increased 
by a forced and premature marriage. However, these 
views appear to be in the minority in the party. The 
prevailing or at least more openly expressed sentiment 
is one of eager anticipation of the nuptials. 

If the CCF’s motives in seeking a closer alliance are 
obvious, the unions’ are much less so. Why would they 
choose to commit themselves to a chronic loser, no 
matter how ardently it declares its sympathy and affec- 
tion, when the youth and popularity of that prospective 
partner are evidently waning and when its interest in 
their wealth is so obviously great? Union spokesmen 
point, of course, to the recent anti-labor measures in 
Newfoundland and British Columbia as evidence that 
governments can help those who help them, and at 
labor must therefore have one of its own. But these are 
merely the weapons of debate, the momentary argu- 
ments with which the committed hope to persuade the 
the doubtful and the reluctant. The deeper reasons lie 
in the changes in the ideology and structure of the trade 
union “movement” in Canada and the U.S. 

The great majority of the top leadership in the CCF 
and a distinct minority in the TLC were strongly sym- 
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pathetic to the CCF. When these two congresses merged 
to form the CLC, the CCF’s supporters formed a major- 
ity in its top leadership. The simultaneous collapse of 
communist strength muted the most vocal and unyield- 
ing CCF foe in the trade union realm. In addition, the 
international offices of many unions have been gradually 
loosening their hold on their Canadian affiliates, thereby 
freeing them to take political action, and, indeed, the 
American trade unions have been moving steadily in 
that direction themselves. Finally, the more moderate 
tone adopted by the CCF in its Winnipeg Declaration 
may well have softened some of the opposition to the 
party in the CLC. 


HOWEVER, THESE ARE the reasons for the new 
party's formation rather than a description of its prob- 
able character. What will the party be like P Since 
“analyzing” the past is so much more satisfying than 
“guessing the future, the latter is undertaken with the 
usual apprehensive reluctance. 

No major changes of viewpoint are expected. The 
CCF has been so close to the trade unions for some 
time that there is no gulf of policy to be bridged, espe- 
cially since the Winnipeg Declaration provided the 
publicity and accorded official status to the party's al- 
tered outlook. 

Organization and composition are therefore the main 
sources of interest. And since the other bodies—farm 
organizations, ete—to whom the general invitation to 
form the new party was issued have not responded nor 
are likely to, the question thus becomes—what will be 
the new relation between the CCF and the unions? 
Specifically, how large a segment of the CLC will join 
forces with the CCF, and what will be the actual and 
official relation between these two bodies? The last 
question, the official relation between the unions and the 
CCF, whose basic structure of constituency associations 
will obviously remain intact, appears to have been tenta- 
tively decided. CCF leaders report that in the organiza- 
tional discussions with union spokesmen easy and 
amicable agreements were reached about the representa- 
tion of the two groups in the new party's administration. 
A weighted system of alloting delegates has been de- 
vised to prevent the constituency associations from being 
overwhelmed by the unions at the conventions. More 
important, voting at the conventions will be based on 
the number of delegates rather than on the number of 
members in their organizations, as in the British Labour 
Party. This one-delegate-one-vote arrangement has 
been decided upon, CCF leaders state, specifically to 
avoid the massive bloc votes by which the trade unions 
potentially control the British Labour Party. 

How will this arrangement work in practice ? What 
will be the proportion of CCF to trade union delegates ? 
This question obviously hinges on the most crucial and, 
alas, unanswerable one, how large will the union affilia- 
tion to the new party be. If the writer’s unfamiliarity 
with the inner politics of the CLC and of its component 
units makes that question difficult, it is made all the 
more so, even to CCF and union leaders, by the strategy 
of affiliation that is almost certain to be adopted. That 
the CLC as a central body is not to affiliate has been 
made clear, although it was widely misinterpreted as a 
rejection of the new party. Its affiliation has no more 
been sought nor is any more an issue than that of the 
TUC to the British Labour Party. 
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The important question of strategy was whether the 4 
top officers of the more sympathetic trade unions should ‘ 
try to lead them into the new party as national bodies or 
whether the decision to affiliate would be determined 
independently by each local. With one or two possible 
exceptions, the latter course has been adopted, a policy 
which renders it almost impossible, even for those most 
closely associated with these events, to venture any- 
thing more than wild guesses about the exact number 
of union members who will be enrolled in the new party. 
Since these guesses vary considerably and inevitably en- 
compass much wishful thinking, there is little point in 
citing any specific figure. 

The large and sympathetic former CCL unions, such 
as steel, auto and packing house, are expected to form 
the vanguard of the influx and to be very fully repre- 
sented in the new party, but its organizers anticipate a 
much wider basis of affiliation than these old stand-bys. 
Support for the new party is quite obviously strong 
among many of the top leaders of the CLC. Most 
spokesmen in both organizations maintain, however, 
that it extends far below the top levels of the union hier- 
archies. The method of affiliation that has been agreed 
upon should, therefore, provide a clearer test, in the 
long run, of the extent and intensity of that support or, 
perhaps more accurately, of the strength of the opposi- 
tion to it among Canada’s trade unionists. 


The affiliation by locals may help to arouse some rank 
and file interest in the new party; certainly it will help 
to avoid the inevitable accusations of dictation from the 
top that would have resulted from the adoption of the 
alternative procedure. But it will lessen the drama and 
publicity value of these affiliations and, for some time, 
will make assessment of the new party’s strength diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the outsider. His uncertainty 
will be shared, however, by the party’s leaders and 
sponsors. What is certain is that in the next few years 
the new party will be a source of considerable anxiety 
to its leaders and friends and a source of great interest 
to the larger public as all wait to see how new it will 
be and how the electorate will receive it. 


WHILE TASSELS TINKLE 


While tassels tinkle on maple trees, 

Test not the coin of words; 

Nor probe their hear-roots to ancient Greece, 
While hearts bleed wildly in this place; 

Nor line precise prophetic phrases 

On the page for study, 

While rain, on the rockface, 

Reveals the glacial tears of earth, 

And spells, with One Word, the human story. 


Thelma Reid Lower 
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Rise and Fall of 
a Red Star 


The Career of a Great Actor 
E. STUART KIRBY 


& SHIH HUI, A STAGE AND SCREEN actor, held for 
some twenty years a dominant position in the theatrical 
and cinematographic life of modern China; he was 
known as “The King of Modern Drama”. His talent and 
his florid personality are widely known to Chinese over- 
seas, as well as in the Mainland. He is, or was—there 
has been no definite news of him for about a year now— 
one of the most striking and prominent personalities on 
the contemporary Chinese stage. 

Shih Hui was born in 1917 near Tientsin, where he 
passed through Middle School. He took an interest in 
modern drama at that time, under the influence of a 
famous Chinese teacher named Chen Mien, who had 
studied in France. Shih Hui studied under this teacher, 
together with another famous Northern Chinese film star 
Pai Kuang, and embarked on a career in the theatre. He 
joined the Peking Opera Society; but its company con- 
sisted of established stars and gave few opportunities to 
newcomers or amateurs. 

Shih then went to Shanghai, and joined Hu Tao in a 
new group for the promotion of modern drama_ in 
Chinese. but again without success; he transferred his 
allegiance to a “Travelling Drama Group” led by Tang 
Huai-chiu, who was at that time (1937) one of the best- 
known pioneers of the modern drama movements in 
China. 

Shih was only a back-stage messenger boy in this 
group, but soon came to be given small parts. His 
sentiments, like his living standard, may simply be de- 
scribed as truly “proletarian” at the time: he was paid a 
wage of $18 in Chinese currency per month, or the 
equivalent of about $3.00. In 1935, after the Japanese 
invasion of Eastern China, Shih joined the Dramatic Art 
Society in Shanghai under the leadership of Yu Ling 
who had recently returned from France, and other 
persons well-known to be “leftists”. With this group he 
played several leading roles which brought him great 
success. 

Affluence came suddenly to Shih, at this point, with 
recognition. He grew rapidly, in ambition and conceit, 
with mannerisms that were far from proletarian. But 
the left-wing movement, with which he was associated 
in the world of the Chinese theatre, was becoming 
fashionable in China. Shih joined with the leading 
playwright Huang Tso-lin in founding the “Bitter 
Struggle Drama Group” in Shanghai. Meanwhile he had 
interested himself in the cinema, also in association with 
a brilliant and successful director, Chu Shih-lin: he 
attained the same popularity on the screen that he 
enjoyed on the stage. 

After the war, in 1946, he emerged as a film director 
on his own account. His first proluction, “Mother”, was 
not very successful. But another called “My Life”, in 
which he took a leading role as well as directing the 
production, was the first of a long series of successes. 
One of these, “The Feather Letter”, has been extensively 
shown abroad. 
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Until 1957, his work was much favored by the Com- 
munist government. He was one of the principal di- 
rectors of the Tien Ma film studio in Shanghai. In all 
this work he was influenced by his brother, Yang Liu- 
ching (who was a trusted person, and probably a 
member of the Communist Party, until he was “purged 
a few years later) and other associates in the left-wing 
movement. There is no means of judging the sincerity 
of his political convictions. He led a life of pleasure 
and his amours were notorious. His marriage in 195] 
with the opera singer Tung Pao-ling lasted three months. 
He did not trouble to conceal his ambitious, pragmatic 
and hedonistic attitude to life, temporarily secure in the 
party’s approval of his work, and he behaved arrogantly 
to his critics. 

At the same time, it appears that he particularly ap- 
proved the Communist regime for its elimination of the 
evils of corruption, which he had powerfully denounced 
in his film “My Life”, the autobiography of an ex-police- 
man of the old regime. Indeed, he evinced a deep trust 
in the party; for in 1956, when it declared the policy of 
“Let a hundred flowers bloom, let all the schools con- 
tend”, he took the invitation literally. Like others, he 
probably believed that a new era of political latitude 
had dawned. 

Characteristically, he denounced the “laymen” who 
had slighted his own pride, as well as the errors of the 
Communist authorities. But his criticisms of the latter 
were extremely sharp also. In the People’s Cinema 
early in 1957, he bluntly accused then of destroying 
the traditions of film production in a. In Decem 
ber, 1956, he had published a call cfend the tradi- 
tions of the Chinese cinema”, which said: “the handling 
of some problems has become just comic satire. Ex- 
perienced directors have been reduced to laymen; the 
new regulations simply baffle them.” He made clear that 
experience and expertise were disregarded by the poli- 
ticians, and flouted by them. 

According to the party organ People’s Daily, at a 
later date he also said: “Some people do not like others 
to speak the truth, do not let them speak the truth. Some 
people curry favor by lying. Leadership by laymen need 
cause us no concern, but what causes much concern is 
when such a leadership pretends it knows everything.” 

In these strictures he was supported by others; but his 
own conceit laid him open to the party’s counter- 
attack, and deprived him of supporters. He boasted, late 
in 1957, in the People’s Daily, that “the authorities have 
to respect me, because of my vast audiences”. In the 
People’s Cinema earlier in that year, he had answered 
the question “Who is the Centre?” (who is the leading 
person?) in egocentric terms: “This should be con- 
cretely answered. If there is a person as talented as 
Charles Chaplin, who is capable at the same time of 
being script-writer, director, producer, actor and _ art- 
editor, I do not see why he should not become the centre 
of everything.” 

Shih Hui actually organized an association, the “Five 
Flowers Society”, to collate criticisms in response to the 
party’s invitation. In 1957, he was still a delegate to the 
National People’s Congress and a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Film Workers’ Association. But 
the blow was soon to fall. The “Rectification” move- 
ment swiftly followed, with the denunciation and 
punishment of all who had ventured such criticisms. 

Shih was attacked for having “actively plotted to 
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organize his own clique, with a view to displacing the 
party leadership, dreaming to revive his feudalistic title 
of “King of Modern Drama”. As so often on these occa- 
sions in Communist countries, the first denunciation of 
Shih Hui came from his old associate and erstwhile 
friend Huang Tso-lin, of the leftist group “Bitter Strug- 
gle”, with whom he had set out on the Communist road 
after the war. Huang proclaimed that Shih Hui had “in 
fact begun to divorce himself from the progressives as 
far back as the latter part of the Japanese War, and 
since then has followed the road of capitalist influences 
for corruption, portraying decadent personalities”. These 
quotations are from the official People’s Daily of Novem- 
ber 29, 1957. 

In the latter half of 1957 there were over a thousand 
“Struggle Meetings” in the film studios of the Shanghai 
State Cinema Production Company, lasting on the aver- 
age four hours each, at which fiery and vindictive de- 
nunciations were made of Shih Hui and many other 
“criminals” of his kind. These proceedings were paral- 
leied in many other organizations throughout the coun- 
try. 

‘Shih Hui then disappeared, with no valedictory other 
than a curt official announcement that he had been dis- 
missed from his official post in the Association of 
Chinese Film Workers. The legend persists among the 
people of Hong Kong and South China that he was last 
seen attempting to escape in a little sampan to the 
Choushan Islands in the direction of Formosa. It is 
mere legend; but is ben trovato, as an appropriately 
cinematographic fade-out for China’s “King of Modern 
Dtama’”. 


Television Notebook 


> IN THE RECENT PAST, realistic drama was ex- 
pected to act out its messages, not speak them. The rules 
have changed. The realistic play, as we see it on tele- 
vision, now requires little of that old-fashioned fumbling 
around for meaning. The characters are still not per- 
mitted to address the audience directly, but they are 
now allowed to tell each other the meaning of the play 
in which they are taking part. Andy Lewis’s Here 
Today .. . (General Motors Theatre, January 10), illus- 
trates the tendency. 

Kate Reid is a hard-working- young woman who 
teaches schoo! and runs a farm in the Niagara fruit belt. 
She rather dislikes men. She hires an itinerant fruit 
worker (Robert Goulet), who decides to seduce her. 
They fall in love, fall out of love again, then fall in love 
again, in the midst of backwoods violence and primitive, 
easy sex. But it’s the conversation that makes the play 
especially interesting. At one point the gay, dashing 
Goulet confesses: “I talk about the independent man— 
it’s a laugh.” Then he goes on to explain that he’s really 
insecure, although at no time does he act as if he is 
insecure. At another point Miss Reid turns on Goulet; 
screams at him; tells him what a terrible father she had; 
quickly realizes that she’s associating Goulet and other 
men with her father; confesses this; then apologizes to 
Goulet. 

This passage, aside from its value as the fastest piece 
of on-the-spot self-analysis in recent literature, fills the 
double role of being a dramatic scene and explaining a 
dramatic situation. At other moments, Miss Reid not 
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only acts upset, she also comments “I feel all raw.” Or 
she acts disturbed and comments “My nice, neat little 
life is all thrown apart at the seams.” By the last scene 
of the play, we are involved not only in a series of 
dramatic events but also in an overlapping sequence of 
critical commentaries. In the end, the play surrounds us 
with conflicting analyses, explanations, and we find our- 
selves examining something like a Cubist portrait. There 
has been no time for any judgment on our part. 

A week earlier, when Shadow of a Pale Horse, by 
Bruce Stewart, appeared unsponsored in the same time 
period (General Motors withdrew for a week when the 
CBC declined to cut a mildly gruesome hanging scene) 
the same devices turned up. The play concerned the 
nature of justice, as revealed to individuals who must 
create their own kind of law in a frontier settlement. In 
this case, a murder occurred in an outback Australian 
town which happened to be cut off from the outside 
world by a flood. The townspeople went for advice to 
a wise old hermit, and he explained the point of the 
play to them: “Justice belongs to the strong of heart.” 
‘The townspeople, unprotected by the usual impersonal 
justice, had to create their own court. Again, the 
characters kept explaining the play to each other. Again, 
the result was a series of conflicting, unresolved notions. 

The effect of these plays resembles the sensation that 
a work by Bertolt Brecht gives us. But there’s a major 
difference. A Brecht epic drama lifts us out of reality— 
not just for a few lines at a time but for a whole eve- 
ning. We know we are facing abstract ideas, and we 
deal with them accordingly. A realistic television play 
which occasionally darts off into direct social and psy- 
chological comment can only confuse any issue it ap- 
proaches. I’m not arguing, of course, for plays empty of 
such comment. But | think that serious television drama 
—and both of these plays intended to be serious—ac- 
complishes more when it finds a way to deliver its 
message indirectly. 


TELEVISION PRODUCERS believe that serious 
playwrights are windy old bores. They think that most 
people who write for the stage throw scores of excess 
lines into their scripis, and that these lines can be cut 
without harm to the core of the plays. The CBC’s recent 
Startime production of The Cocktail Party was as good 
an example of this as you could find. The adapter and 
the producer were faced with the problem of reducing 
two hours of Eliot to something less than ninety minutes 
of playable TV script. They solved it by simply hacking 
away at the long speeches. 

As might have been expected, the play bled rather 
badly. At its best, this is not the greatest of modern 
dramas (it ranks about 798th, I should say), but it has 
several virtues. One of them is unity: Eliot makes his 
lines and scenes answer one another effectively, and 
from this The Cocktail Party derives whatever richness 
it has. (Its intellectual content is largely superficial— 
about one notch above the “Can This Marriage Be 
Saved?” column in the Ladies Home Journal.) The 
Startime production destroyed not only the backward- 
and-forward scheme of references but also the overall 
structure—one vital part, Alex, was chopped almost to 
walk-on size. They got the story across, of course; but 
then, the story of The Cocktail Party means nothing at 
all. 
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The idea that it is better to do a play in chopped-up 
form than not to do it at all is a curious one. But I 
think I know where it was born. Almost everyone con- 
nected with TV has at one time or another taken part 
in a Shakespearean production of some sort. There these 
producers and scriptwriters and directors have learned 
that you can omit whole speeches, scenes, or even 
characters, without anyone noticing. (Indeed, at the 
Stratford Festival a few years ago, Robertson Davies 
added a scene to The Merry Wives of Windsor; not 
even the most astute critics noticed it.) If you can trim 
Shakespeare safely, then it follows that you can trim 
any lesser playwright with even greater ease. But here 
Shakespeare leads us into error. His plays are some- 
times the better for cutting—partly because he often 
seemed to throw in spontaneous chunks which had no 
reference to the main scheme of the play. But the same 
rule applies to few modern plays, and Eliot's are cer- 
tainly not among them. Nor, I would say, are the plays 
of Ibsen, another favorite of the chop-chop boys. Two 
seasons ago, the CBC produced a ninety-minute Peer 
Gynt, which meant that the play had to be cut almost in 
half. The adaptor blandly shaved away all those long, 
boring philosophical speeches which explain the play 
and give it its reason for being. By the time it reached 
my living room, the adaptor and producer had managed 
to make it a good deal more difficult than it had been in 
the beginning. 


WHY IS IT THAT the free enterprisers of Canada 
have never mounted a serious attack on the commercial 
policies of the CBC ? They chatter endlessly and irrele- 
vantly about the waste of tax money on highbrow shows, 
but they rarely mention one of the most serious crimes 
the CBC commits. I feel silly taking the part of the 
businessmen, but the fact is that tax money is used by 
the CBC to steal revenue from magazines, newspapers, 
and private broadcasting stations. The CBC, being sub- 
sidized, can offer a cheaper rate for advertising than it 
could if it were unsubsidized—therefore, it competes 
unfairly with other media which must pay all their 
costs, and show a profit, out of advertising revenue. The 
situation is getting worse. Since the Fowler Commis- 
sion, the CBC has been under pressure to increase its 
advertising revenue, and the result has been greater and 
greater selling efforts. And the result of that is that CBC 
stations are now overloaded with commercials, to the 
point where a Toronto viewer can forget that he’s watch- 
ing his own publicly owned network and believe that 
he’s eavesdropping on a Buffalo station. When this 
happens, the CBC runs the risk of raising a dangerous 
question in the minds of the viewers: If the CBC looks 
like a commercial station, why do we need the CBC ? 
(There are some good answers, of course, but they do 
not spring to mind while you are watching a detergent 
commercial. ) 

On January 8, I watched this sequence of items on 
CBLT, the CBC’s Toronto television station: 

End of sports report 

Commercial 

Station break 

Commercial 

Brief announcement that we are to see a movie 
Commercial 


Credits of movie 


Commercial 
Beginning of movie 

By now you will have guessed that my argument 
against the increasing commercialization of the CBC is 
more than a noble plea on behalf of unfettered business. 
It is also an earnest effort to get myself out from under 
all those cold tablets, instant coffees, and pie-crust mixes. 
If the private stations and newspapers were to bring 
pressure on the CBC to limit its commercials (and the 
CBC has frequently responded to less justified pres- 
sures) they would be helping the viewers as well them- 
selves. But perhaps the Board of Broadcast Governors 
will take care of it, by imposing penalties for promiscu- 
ous commercialism. It would be interesting if the first 
organization to have a TV license lifted by the new 
board turned out to be the CBC. 

RoBert FuLFoRD 


SYRINGA 


Comes dusk, 

The syringa dips 
before my window, 
and a breath of musk 
blows through; 

one branch a halo 

of hollowed moons 
to the sun’s lips 
swoons; 

crumbs of light 

that remain 

fall beneath the table 
and petals rain 

their starlight on the floor; 


Then sable night 
snuffs syringas candles, 
a puff of dark 
blackens the hollowed moon 
and the light 
in my window 
vanishes in gloom 
and all is stark, 
dark. 
Arthur S. Bourinot 


RETICENCE 


Published in your face some part of me 
Goes current now. You readily disclose 
Such likeness as | meant not to confide 
Much less expose. 


Something in your bearing will seem strange 
To speculative eyes. 1 would conceal 
What other life begot you, and withhold 
What you reveal. 


Misgivings which I do not know for false 
Or true. Offended modesty leaves shame. 
Flawed children of our imperfections we 


Choose not to claim. 
Ruth M. Cowan 





HANGNAIL SKETCHES 
] 


postno In kodachrome where colors lie 
bills under the sodden tempera meant 
to represent the sky 
the eye 
figures three faces posed above the sled: 
toothily beaming cornfed 
round rubicund red- 
suited denizens of Togetherness 


metamorphosing what I love and bless 
between fake snow and phony sky 
I saw three pumpkins sailing by. 

9 


ee 


suburban Women who are hard inside and soft outside 
ride out in cars that are soft inside and hard 
outside 
into the soft outside ten o'clock morning air, 
from between houses like toyboxes emptied of 
their 
excuses for existence, ride over the stunning 
asphalt under incandescent April in slugwhite 
carcoats and leatherpalmed driving gloves, hair 
bright as proxide to catch 
opaline light 
and 


equinox 


down 
down 
down to the dressmaker to match 
buttons with great exactitude and cunning. 
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try Brilloon In toaster and rotisserie 

the slimy an image in various disguises 

stove boils on the morning air 
in the twin chrome globes of the coffee pot 
read the augury: 


study the rust stains in the sink, 

from the twisted bowels divine 

of the disembowelled washingmachine 
what mark or magic it will take 

of turn-three-times and point with Pride- 
soaked rag to the shiny dinette in easy 
instalments to make 

resolving the greasy queasy 

congruence of discrete imagery 

into the image of integrity. 


Cross my palm with Silvo: I see 
a bright stranger tear 
her plated hair— 
O Lord! It’s me! 
Phyllis Gotlieb 


POEM 
Worms will have my body 
They will batten and fatten on my swelling corpse. 
They will raise families in me 
Who was unconceived in life. 
They will coil lovingly around my closed eyelids. 
And that is why 


I step on them as I go by. 
Thelma Dickman 


Tue CANADIAN ForuM 
THE DAY AVIVA CAME TO PARIS 


The day you came naked to Paris 
The tourists returned home without their guide books, 
The hunger in their cameras finally appeased. 


Alone once more with their gargoyles, the Frenchmen 
Marvelled at the imagination that had produced them 
And once again invited terror into their apéritifs. 
Death was no longer, exiled to the cemeteries. 


In their royal gardens where the fish die of old age, 

They perused something else besides newspapers 

—A volume perhaps by one of their famous writers. 

They opened their hearts to let your tender smile defrost 
them; 

Their livers filled with an unassuagable love of justice. 

They became the atmosphere around them. 


They learned to take money from Americans 
\Without a feeling of revulsion towards them; 

ind to think of themselves 

\s not excessively subtle or witty. 

“Au diable with Voltaire,” they muttered, 

Who was a national calamity. 

\u diable with la République. 

(A race of incurable petits bourgeois, the French 
\re happiest under a horse under a man) 

Au diable with la Monarchie ! 

We saw no goddesses during either folly; 

Our bald-headed savants never had told us 

Such a blaze of pubic hair anywhere existed.” 
And they ordered the grandson of Grandma Moses 
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To paint it large on the dome of le Sacré-Coeur. 


— 


My little one, as if under those painted skies 

It was again 1545, 

They leaped as one mad colossal Frenchman from their 
café Pernods 


Shouting, “Vive l’Australienne ! 

Vive Layton who brought her among us ! 

Let us erect monuments of black porphyry to them ! 

Let us bury them in the Panthéon !” 

(Pas si vite, messieurs; we are still alive) 

And when, an undraped Jewish Venus, 

You pointed to a child, a whole slum starving in her eyes, 

Within earshot of the Tuileries, 

The French who are crazy or catholic enough 

To place, facing each other, two tableaux 

—One for the Men of the Convention, and one puffing 
the Orators of the Restoration— 

At once made a circle wide as the sky around you 

While the Mayor of the 5th Arondissement 

Addressed the milling millions of Frenchmen: 


“See how shapely small her adorable ass is; 

Of what an incredible pink rotundity each cheek. 
A bas Merovingian and Valois ! 

4 bas Charlemagne and Henri Quatre ! 

Mor all the adulations we have paid them 

In our fabulous histoires 

They cannot raise an erection between them. Ah, 
For too long has the madness of love 

Been explained to us by sensualists and curés. 

A bas Stendhal! A bas Bossuet ! 
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“Forever and forever, from this blazing hour 

All Paris radiates from Aviva’s nest of hair 
—Delicate hatchery of profound delights— 
From her ever-to-be-adored Arche de Triomphe ! 
All the languors of history 


Take on meaning clear as a wineglass or the belch of an 
angel 


Only if thought of as rushing 
On the wings of a rhinoceros towards this absorbing 


event. 


Voyeurs, voyez! The moisture of her delicate instep 
Is a pool of love 

Into which sheathed in candy-paper 

Anaesthetized politicians drop from the skies !” 
(Word jugglery of course, my Sweet; but the French 


love it 


—Mistake it in fact for poetry ) 


And the applaudissements and bravos 
Bombinating along the Boulevard Saint-Germain 
Made the poor docile Seine 

Think our great Atlantic was upon it. 

It overflowed with fright into the bookstalls 
And sidewalk cafés. 

Fifteen remaining Allemands with their cameras 
Were flushed down the Rue Pigalle. 


And when you were raised up 

Into my hairy arms by the raving emotional crowds 
Waving frenzied bottles of Beaujolais 

And throwing the corks away ecstatically 

(Not saving them !) 

It was my Love, my Darling, 

As if someone had again ordered an advance 

Upon the Bastille 

Which we recalled joyously, face to face at last, 
Had yielded after only a small token resistance. 


Irving Layton 


SEVENTEEN 


Seventeen, making poems about Persian women, 
making them by kerosene lamplight 

at the kitchen table, hearing 

the cattle stir in the barn insulated 

with straw packed between the partitions 
(the hens froze anyway). One night 

a car stopped in front of the house 

and two men, shouting-drunk, 

fought clumsily in the snow, in the moonlight, 
and I blew out the lamp 

and stood at the window to watch, 
frightened, envying them. 


Alden A. Nowlan 


RETREAT 


Sunflower-petals, 

Stretching, 

Delicately tipped, sensitive as snails’ feelers 

Periscoping lithely in moments of alarm, 

Now, in darkness of these days, 

Turn sadly inward to cover their bright fruit— 

Chorus of guardian hands hiding the secrets 
of the heart. 


J. E. Dalibard 


TRIPTYCH 


Aunts in impeccable boots, trailed parasols, 
and feather boas through the long ennui 

of Sunday afternoon: semi-detached 

uncles drowsed and dozed, their balding heads 
hidden beneath huge hem-stitched handkerchiefs; 
no place for Energy-eight-summers old 

to make a Triptych. The long, leafy yard’s 
chiaroscuro cloaked the fugitive 
chambray—chameleon she clung to a low bough 
of the old twisted Apple—here with luck 

she might ride out the afternoon unseen, 

above the aunts’ bromides, the uncles’ spleen ! 


The Ancient Rites would claim her all too soon, 
cold as the Paschal lamb left from high noon, 
hands folded, brown head bowed, eyes meekly shut 
before the altar in its linen dress, 

to thank God publicly, for their largesse. 


Dorothy M. Brown 


VENUS 


Kneeling at the pool, in silver dawn 

Or golden noon, the surface still or rippled, 
Beauty fills the universe, attuned 

To sacred voices singing in the meadow. 
The pulse of nature rises, all the eyes 

Of nature stare, and all of nature shares 
The body of the goddess kneeling there. 


Illumined in the mirror, etched upon 
Reflective screens of thought, the body 
Tensions caught the moment, purely seen, 
Dissolve in ecstasy of light and shadow. 
Then, composed in urgent flesh of virgin 
Passion, stares upon the body bare 
Beholding heaven’s goal illumined there. 


Clarence Alva Powell 


ESKIMO SPIRIT 


Clusters of flesh, 
scattered specks 
as whim of tundra 


molded to desert 
of icy rock, 
trembled to winds 
flowing to waste 


stone cold! 
arctic 
shredded steel 
cast in blizzard 
yet— ‘ 
homage ! 
the bleak, 
gripping to warmth 
of flesh, 
an overture 
of contentment 


R. Spencer Larson 
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Theatre Criticism To-day 
PHILIP STRATFORD 


& THE CLUTCH OF CRITICS represented in The 
Tamarack Review’s Autumn number paints such a pale 
sicture of Canadian theatre, past, present, and future, 
hat the editors feel obliged to make an open statement 
of their chagrin. And well they might, for this is not 
imply a case of first night despair but the fruit of con- 
sidered disillusionment. Issue Thirteen, headed up “The 
Theatre Today”, shares so little of the brightness and 
itement, the joy of vision and creation, the pleasure 

of risk and accomplishment usually associated with the 
theatre (today or any day) that it reads more like a 
.ost-dated obituary than a lively analysis of the liveliest 
of the arts. From the first contribution, a rather dreary 
‘(te-a-téte between George McCowan and Vincent 
Tovell either of whom would have done better alone, to 
the last, Robert Patchell’s patchwork review which wetly 
blankets the Vancouver Festival, we are treated to every 
iety of critical cantankerousness, now arch, now acid, 
blasé, now bilious, now coy, now crackpot. What 
pretty well spared is any enthusiasm, any very 
ired assessment of what has been accomplished, or 
ry constructive criticism with an eye to the future. 


1 
I 
} 
( 
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st prize for bile goes to Nathan Cohen. In a 
n-page jeremiad on “Theatre in English Canada” 
Toronto) this professional controversialist succeeds 
ering the pitch for all who follow. After Mr. 
Wendy Michener’s airy admonitions take on a 
trophic ring, Robert Fulford’s comments on “false 
ionalism” become rumors of disaster, Jean Hame- 
traightforward report on theatre in French Canada 
res to sound unnecessarily woebegone, and the 
tones even permeates Gerald Weales’ review of 
American theatre since the war. 


la 


Of course these articles were solicited separately and 
\ir. Cohen has not overseen, just overcrowed them all. 
yet they contain so many of the basic attitudes, all con- 
tributing to general gloom, that it is tempting to look 
briefly into the state of health, not of Canadian theatre 
but of Canadian drama criticism itself. 


Several of these critics seem to be suffering from stage 
pochondria aggravated by an idiocyncratic mystique, 
and Mr. Cohen worst of all. His particular mystique, 
fur as one can fathom it, appears to be simply an 
rainst-the-grain version of Put Canada First. His chief 
sources Of irritation are Broadway and The West End 
and few, if any, of the plays that are successful there 
are deemed worthy of interesting a Canadian public. As 
a corollary Canadian plays or Canadian mounted shows 
wrong-headed enough to be lured to London or New 
York are ripe subjects for satire, especially as most prove 
to be gratifying failures. On the other hand, and here is 
the perverse splendor of his mystique, local stay-at-home 
products are dealt with none less harshly. In his survey 
of 40 plays and 12 years on theatre in English Canada 
Mr. Cohen finds space for brief and ambiguous praise 
of, let us say, generously—and see if you can find them— 
seven. The praise is the choked-back kind, nicely under- 
cut by remarks such as, “not entirely talentless” or “but 
of course it was not the plays, but the mannez of their 
doing, which generated excitement.” And in case that 
quotation leads one to expect approval of productions 
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instead of plays, he soon rights the balance by referring 
to the best Canadian actors as “trained mechanics” and 
disallowing excellence in any other department. In all 
fairness he does grope towards praise of what he calls 
“a conscious groping after style” which occurred . . . 
but the uninitiated reader is never sure exactly when, 
where, or how, and small matter, for in July 1953 the 
Stratford Festival put an end to all that. In short, the 
Cohen mystique consists in bringing ultra-Broadway 
standards to bear on a sub-Broadway product, and the 
result is always dispiriting, often ludicrous. 


OTHER CRITICS REPRESENTED IN THIS ISSUE 
show the same basic symptoms which, though perhaps 
less acute, are accompanied by some interesting private 
tics. Like Mr. Cohen, Wendy Michener disparages The 
West End and Broadway and throws in Paris for good 
measure. The chief boast of the Comédie Francaise is 
its age, Miss Michener blandly asserts. Commercial 
theatre in Paris—judged statistically on the basis of the 
number of “straight dramas” offered, as comedy is below 
the notice of her sternly dedicated view—is also in a 
derelict state. Particularly reprehensible is the “fashion- 
able audience” which, to read Miss Michener, supports 
{0-odd Parisian theatres out of sheer snobbery. The 
Paris stage is fortunate, one concludes, only in one 
respect: in not having Miss Michener and her Canadian 
standards for its daily scourge. 


Of course Miss Michener is despondent with a pur- 
pose. She would replace the shambles of degenerate 
commercialism with “Popular Theatre”. That is her 
mystique. Nostalgic for a non-commercial past that 
never was, hammering the money-making theatre of the 
present, heralding the millenium of state subsidy, Miss 
Michener errs in a fashion predicted by comrade Cohen 
who glumly warned of the Canadian passion “to bypass 
the apprentice stage of culture and metamorphose over- 
night . . . into a full-fledged artistic maturity”. How- 
ever glorious her visions of a state-backed panacea of 
popular theatre which will entice the non-snob TV 
audience into a national adventure of living drama, Miss 
Michener inadvertently answers the question of how 
this might be realized in writing of the success of Joan 
Littlewood’s “popular” Theatre Workshop: “This . has 
been the work of fourteen years—fourteen years of 
sticking to her ideals and going after her audience.” 
She does well to repeat “fourteen years”, but might also 
have italicized the word “work”. 


Robert Fulford is Canada-conscious, Broadway-shy 
like the rest of them, and in a curious footnote expresses 
a Cohen-like disdain for local products too. In the same 
footnote he does venture to name a standard of Cana- 
dian excellence however, and speaks of being “filled 
with awe” by performances of the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde. But this brief bow in small type apparently 
leaves him speechless for praise, and the rest of the 
article is the typical dismal analysis of the ghastly follies 
and failures of the Toronto stage. 


Although my own review has so far, I fear, absorbed 
too much of this critical petulance, at heart I am deeply 
sympathetic. So much shouting in the wilderness is 
bound to make the voice strained and raucous, and week 
after week stoning the same feeble victim is not much 
of a vocation. But I have wondered ever since opening 
my Autumn Tamarack whether all this violence is not 
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slightly masochistic, and whether there are really such 
solid grounds for despair. 


fT SEEMS SINGULAR, for instance, that none of 
these critics has a good word for the Stratford Festival. 
For Nathan Cohen it is simply an imported blight. For 
Wendy Michener it is a fading vision eclipsed by com- 
mercialism. For Robert Fulford it is a breeder of mock- 
professionalism. And yet one would imagine, in review- 
ing theatre in Canada today, and leaning, as all these 
critics do, to forecasts for the future, that the Festival's 
accomplishment and plans might merit some serious 
consideration. It also seems singular, although less im- 
portant, that despite all their anti-commercial outcry 
these critics ignore—except for one slighting aside—the 
existence of the 27-year-old Dominion Drama Festival. 

Despite the interest of Miss Michener’s study of 
theatre abroad, her imposition of the popular theatre 
mould on what she sees as virgin Canadian clay is re- 
markably unrealistic. Her scheme for “seven or eight 
provincial drama centres” overlooks the experience of 
The Canadian Players, so far our only national touring 
company, as well as that of over 130 Little Theatres 
across the country. Her dream of a poor-but-honest 
audience seduced by vital drama, (her “popular” pre- 
scription includes Lorca, Lope de Vega, Gogol, Marston, 
Ben Jonson) overlooks the need for widespread educa- 
tion, a need which the Stratford Festival has been meet- 
ing since 1958 with its rapidly expanding program of 
high-school matinees. Much more valuable than blue- 
prints for theatres-in-the-air would be some earnest 
spadework in analyzing habits, preferences and preju- 
dices of the large Canadian audience which already 
supports both professional and amateur productions. 


As for the jaundiced view that theatre is only popular 
as a social event (Cohen), or that an uncultured but 
“fashionable” audience—which buys drama like mink— 
is turning Canadian theatre into an exclusive club 
(Michener ), it is well to remember that there is even 
a dress circle in the Bolshoi. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, Stratford’s yearly attendance alone (208,000 last 
year) would seem to discredit their complaint, unless 
one puts a-radically vicious and wide interpretation on 
social snobbery. At any rate this summer an opportunity 
will be provided to test the sincerity of the Festival 
audience. From July 17 to 22, Canadian universities are 
sponsoring a Shakespearean Seminar at Stratford which 
will bring together top scholars, critics, directors, actors, 
and the general public. Although no plans have been 
made to exclude mink, it is hoped that the seminar will 
come close to realizing Miss Michener’s own “popular” 
idea of gathering together many Canadians genuinely 
interested in theatre, professionally or otherwise. 

In a recent article in The Toronto Daily Star Nathan 
Cohen turned his baleful eye on the universities and 
tried to implicate them all, but the University of Toronto 
in particular, in the universal failure of Canadian 
theatre. “The need,” wrote Mr. Cohen, “is to create an 
atmosphere in which the value of theatre becomes un- 
deniable. A considerable number of people must be 
exposed to it in a way or to a degree which makes it, 
for all their lives, a necessary and rewarding in{luence.” 
And although he had said in Tamarack that “theatre for 
its own sweet sake is mere chimera. There is no obliga- 
tion for the community to support it or for the state to 
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maintain it,” he seems now to have saddled the uni- 
versities with this responsibility. 

Undoubtedly these efforts will seem trifling in the 
light of the Cohen mystique, but plans have already 
been made to generate some of this much-needed the- 
atrical atmosphere. Negotiations are now open to pro- 
vide a winter tour of a dozen Canadian universities by 
a small company made up of Festival actors. The troupe 
will give a two-part program on two consecutive nights 
to illustrate different types of plays, styles of acting and 
production techniques, and between performances they 
will be on campus to meet the students and exchange 
views, publicly and privately. It is hard to see how Mr. 
Cohen can turn this news into further evidence of decay, 
but one would be rash to underestimate the fertility of 
his paradoxical imagination. 


FINALLY A QUOTATION from Robert Fulford. In 
his Tamarack article he berates the Festival for over- 
whelming Canadian dramatists with too flashy a stan- 
dard of technical professionalism. He predicts that if 
the prize-winning entry to the play-writing competition 
is staged by the Festival company, it is likely to be 
flattened by over-production. “Stratford could accom- 
plish something important,” he goes on, “if it would 
perform the best dozen, say, of the entries in small work- 
shop productions spread out over the next five or six 
years. But at the moment hope of such a modest 
project is small.” The hopes of Canadian critics are small 
indeed, as dramatically witnessed in their Tamarack 
débdcle. But others will be cheered to know not only 
that Donald Jack’s winning play is scheduled for major 
production in 1961, but also that since October plans 
have been shaping to stage the runners-up during the 
regular season in the Avon Theatre, with Festival cast 
but on a modest budget. These plans have now crys- 
tallized and in August this year we will see third-place 
The Teacher by John Gray, and fourth-place Blind 
Man’s Buff by Fred Euringer. Patricia Joudry’s second- 
place Walk Alone Together will have a commercial try- 
out.) With this as a beginning, at the present moment 
there seem to be good hopes of more Canadian plays 
in the future. 

On the whole then, these critics remind one of the 
three blind men and the elephant, each describing the 
animal in terms of what he touches first—trunk, leg, or 
tail. Their partisan picture of theatre in Canada today, 
while partially true, fails to encompass the whole, and 
moreover chooses to present only the most unsavoury 
parts of the beast. Taking an uncharitable view I would 
say that in reality they were dedicated to failure and 
had developed a dangerous squint in the light of suc- 
cess. More moderately, one might see their attitude as 
a reaction to the widely indulged Canadian critical vic« 
of killing by kindness, but in an effort to avoid fa) 
from the off side of the horse they have tumbled off th: 
nigh. The basic question, to change the figui 
whether as critics of Canadian theatre they do any 
good in shouting out their order to “man the boats ! 
before first calmly assessing the situation and then pitch- 
ing in to help man the pumps. 


M. R. HALDI, B. Comm. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
5 Huntley Street, Toronto, Canada - WA, 3-5708 
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The Weasel 


A SHORT STORY BY DESMOND PACEY 


&» HE SET OFF FOR SCHOOL in the soft October 
sunlight, sniffing the fresh scents of Fall—the odor of 
ripe apples from the trees in the orchard, the minty 
smell of the spruce hedge beside the lane, the slightly 
musky fragrance of the field of ripe corn beyond the 
hedge. Dew still clung to the grass in the centre of the 
lane and brushed off on his shoes as he strode along. 
From the tall elm beside their roadside mailbox a robin 
whistled, and from the Parish’s pasture across the. road 
a young heifer mooed in the direction of the barn. 

Jackie looked up the road. Good! He was early 
enough to miss the gang this morning. He would have 
to walk to school by himself. Better still, he might meet 
Bill Parish. Bill was the only boy he felt close to; he 
was nice, really nice, someone you could trust. He was 
the biggest boy, and the brightest, and the others were 
a bit atraid of him. Jackie himself was the smallest, and 
the only newcomer to the district, and that gang from 
up the road liked to tease him. They teased him about 
his English accent, and his English clothes, and they 
called him a chirper and a Limey and a bloomin’ 
Englishman. But Bill never teased him. Bill talked to 
him as if he were an equal, in spite of Jackie being only 
ten and Bill nearly fourteen. 


He turned down the side-road that led past the Parisi: 
farm. As he got nearly level with the low brick house, 
set back from the road behind a wind-break of poplars, 
he began to loiter a little, hoping Bill would appear. He 
picked up a stone from the gravel roadway and threw 
it at a fence-post: it hit the wire and made a loud clang- 
ing noise. ‘Then he heard the sharp clack of a screen- 
door closing. He looked quickly towards the Parish 
house. Yes, it was Bill. Jackie waved and called hello 
and Bill waved back. 

Now they strode up the road side by side, talking of 
school and farm. Jackie could talk freely to Bill. With 
the other boys he was always on his guard, trying to 
‘hide his English accent, his ignorance of Ontario farm- 
ing methods, his general strangeness. But Bill didn't 
seem to care about these things. He would explain 
matters to Jackie when he made mistakes instead of 
jeering at him the way the others did. 

They reached the right angle turn of the road that led 
straight to the schoolhouse, and quickly ran down to the 
little wooden bridge that crossed Mattawa Creek. In 
less than two months in Canada Jackie had grown to 
love this little bridge. It reminded him of a bridge in 
England where he'd played with little wooden boats, 
fished for minnows with a bent pin, and gone wading 
on warm summer days. 

“Let's have a race with two stick-boats,” Jackie sug: 
gested to Bill. 

“O.K. We're early this morning, so there’s no hurry. 
Here's my boat.” He picked up a stick from the side of 
the road and held it up for Jackie’s approval. 

They dropped their sticks into the creek on the right- 
hand side of the bridge, and then across to the other 
side to watch them float through. 

“Mine's ahead !” said Jackie. 

“But mine's gaining |” 
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“It'll never catch up though! No, it didn’t. Mine 
won !|” 

“lll bet if the race were longer mine would win 
though,” said Bill. “My boat has staying power. You can 
tell just to look at it. It may not be built for speed, but 
it’s sure built for endurance.” 

“All right,” said Jackie. “Let’s make it a longer race. 
First to that willow tree at the bend is the winner.” 

“O.K. You're on!” 

They walked along the bank of the creek, following 
the progress of their stickboats. 

Suddenly the boats were forgotten. Bill said, “What's 
that ?” and turned to look over the pasture through 
which the creek ran. 

Jackie listened, and heard an agonized squeaking 
sound. “What can it be ?” he said. “Where’s it coming 
from P” 

“It seems to be coming from behind that old elm 
stump. I don't know what it is, but it’s something in 
trouble.” 

Bill ran the fifty yards or so towards the stump, with 
Jackie close behind him. 

“It's a jack-rabbit,” said Bill. “A weasel’s got it. 
Where’s a stick ?” 

Jackie looked, and saw the rabbit on its back, squeak- 
ing in a sickeningly high shriek of agony, and the weasel 
clinging to its throat. The rabbit was backed up into a 
corner between two outthrust roots of the stump, and 
it was struggling only feebly, its paws thrusting faintly 
and vainly at the lithe, wicked-looking weasel. The 
white belly of the rabbit was flecked with bright red 
blood, and the weasel’s brown fur was blood stained 
too. The rabbit's eyes were almost closed, its shrieks had 
now weakened to a faint gurgling noise, and still the 
weasel kept its sharp teeth and snout buried in the 
rabbit’s throat. 

Jackie stood frozen with horror, but Bill was running 
around looking for a stick. In a minute he found one, 
and came back and beat the weasel with all his might. 
The weasel gave one sharp squeal at the first blow, 
turned its bright, evilly glinting little eyes towards the 
boys, and then sped away across the field. The boys ran 
after it, but it got away. 

They came back to the stump. The rabbit lay on its 
side now, its paws jerking convulsively, its breath com- 
ing in faint gurgles through its bloodstained teeth. Its 
throat was a raw red wound, its breast a spatter of 
blood. 

“It’s had it,” Bill said. 

“Couldn't we take it home and try to save it ?” asked 
Jackie. 

“Save it with its throat gnawed right through? Not 
a hope. Best we can do is put it out of its misery. 
Where's that stick I had P” 

Jackie couldn't watch while Bill finished off the rabbit 
with one hard blow on the head. 

“We'd best get off to school now, or we'll be late for 
sure,” Bill said. 

As they started up the road towards the school, Jackie 
said, “Don’t people around here eat rabbits ?” 

“Rabbits ? No. Least I’ve never heard of it. Be pretty 
rank, wouldn't they ?” 

“Why, they eat them all the time in England. Rabbits 
are quite a delicacy—like chicken. Rabbit pie, rabbit 
stew—boy, it just makes my mouth water to think of it !” 
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“Why don’t you take that jack-rabbit home to your 
mother then, if you're so fond of it ?” 

“That rabbit ? I don’t think I could eat that rabbit, 
not after seeing the weasel at it, and it suffering so. It 
wouldn't seem right.” 

“What's the difference ? I guess a rabbit suffers just 
about as much being shot—maybe more, for all I know. 
And the weasel didn’t hurt it any—well, it hurt it, but 
you know what I mean, it didn’t spoil it any. Just 
blooded it. Take it back to your mother and give her a 
treat.” 

“Do you really think it would be all right ? Gosh, I 
don’t know. Maybe Canadian rabbits are different. 
Maybe they're tough, or they don’t taste right.’ ’ 

“Well, you'll sure never know unless you try, will 
you ? Invite me over for a taste when your mother gets 
the pie made.” 

“But how shall I get it home ? I haven't time to take 
it back now, and it may be gone by this afternoon. 
Maybe the weasel will come back and finish it.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “there’s Mrs. Bright's house right 
here. Maybe she'd keep it in her ice-box for you.” 

“Oh, | wouldn't dare ask her to do that—she wouldn't 
want to put it skin and all into her ice-box. Couldn’t we 
just hang it up somewhere out of the weasel’s way, and 
then pick it up on our way home tonight? Surely it 
wouldn't spoil in seven hours or so in this weather ?” 

“I guess you're right, Jackie. I’ve some string in my 
pocket. We'll dash back, hang it up on a shady branch 
of the willow, and pick it up this afternoon. Come on !” 


ALL THAT DAY IN SCHOOL the teacher had to 
keep prodding Jackie to pay attention—he kept return- 
ing to the weasel and the rabbit, and shuddering at the 
memory of piercing squeal, the sharp teeth and evilly 
bright eyes, the feebly waving paws. Then he would 
try to cheer himself up by wondering what his mother 
would say when she saw him arriving home with the 
rabbit, and whether it would taste as delicious as the 
rabbit pies he had had in England. 

As soon as school was out he hurried down the road, 
passed Mrs. Bright's house, came to the little bridge, 
and ran to the willow. 

The rabbit was very stiff and cold now, and almost 
frighteningly dead. He had a lot of trouble getting the 
string untied, and when he did finally get the knot 
undone the rabbit felt so stiff, and had such a strong 
odor of decay, that he was tempted to drop it and forget 
the whole scheme. 

However, he remembered how determined Bill had 
seemed that he should try it, and he thought it might 
annoy his only friend if he gave up now. So, carrying 
the rigid body carefully in front of him, he started back 
for the bridge and the road. 

As soon as he got out from under the boughs of the 
tree he realized that his delay had been too long. Here 
came the gang from school, whooping and yelling and 
looking for trouble. 

Before he even got to the road they started yelling at 
him. 

“Why, here’s the bloody Englishman !” 

“If it ain't the little Limey !” 

“Good day Mr. Chips !” 

“Ow d’yew dew, your Lordship !” 

And then they saw the rabbit. 

“Did you run over a cat, your honor ?” 


“What is it ?” 

“By gad, it’s a rabbit. A bloomin’ rabbit !” 

“What are you doing with the rabbit, Master Jackie ? 
Planning to make a furcoat for your sweet little 
mummy ?” 

Thank goodness, thought Jackie, Bill is there. He'll 
explain it to them. 

“You tell them, Bill,” he pleaded. 

The other boys turned expectantly towards Bill, ready 
to take their lead from him. For a moment he smil 
as if he were going to support Jackie. Then his expres- 
sion changed, there was a hint of malice in his eyes and 
in the curl of his mouth. “Tell them what ?” he said. 

“Tell them how we got the rabbit. Tell them what 
you suggested.” 

“What you suggested, you mean,” said Bill. “We 
caught a weasel at this rabbit this morning, and Jack— 
the Limey, | mean—decided he’d take it home for his 
mummy to make a pie out of.” 

“But—but it was you who suggested that I try it... 

“Oh, can it, kid. Don’t go blaming me for your 
troubles. Only Englishmen eat rabbits.” 

The gang started chorussing again. “So you're going 
to eat rabbit, are you ?” “No wonder so many English- 
men have rabbit teeth.” “Nation of rabbit-eaters.” “Put 
lots of sauce on it, or you might throw up.” “Weasels 
and Englishmen like rabbits to chew.” 

Jackie could stand it no longer. 

“You're the weasels,” he said. “Here, take the bloody 
rabbit.” He flung the rabbit at them blindly. It hit Bill 
smack in the face. Then, scared at what he had done, 
Jackie started to run towards home. Several of the gang 
started after him, but he heard Bill say “Let the silly 
little devil go,” and one by one the boys dropped out 
of the chase. 

There was a distinct chill in the air as he plodded 
slowly up the lane. The slightly rotten smell of the 
fallen apples under the trees in the orchard made Jackie 
feel sick at his stomach. His shoes in the dry, worn 
grass of the lane kicked up little swirls of yellow dust. 
Wherever he looked he saw the bright, evil eyes of the 
blood-sucking weasel. 

“You can't trust anyone,” he said aloud to himself. 
“Remember that. You can’t trust anyone.” 


Turning New Leaves 


& MR. SULLIVAN'S CAREFULLY written book® is 
going to scare the proprietors of the Joyce Industry half 
to death, though their powers of recuperation must not 
be underrated. After a few months’ stealthy shuffling 
they will be announcing, from their new positions, that 
nothing has moved at all, and will no doubt get plenty 
of readers to believe them. The Joycean universe is 
complicated enough to conceal the most radical volte- 
face from anyone who doesn't close his ears to the patter 
and keep his attention fixed resolutely on the perform- 
ers. Any such connoisseur of graduate-school goings-on 
may expect to see plenty of fun, for Mr. Sullivan has 
made it imperative that two or three major preconcep- 
tions of Joyce study be abandoned for good. 

He has set out to do nothing less than “lay the ghost 
of Stephen Dedalus and preclude any further reading 


*JOYCE AMONG THE JESUITS: Kevin Sullivan; Clarke, Irwin; 


$3.50; pp. 259. 
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of Stephen Hero and the Portrait as either actual or 
‘spiritual’ autobiography.” 1 am not, I should caution 
the reader, an impartial appraiser of this aim, since I 
sought to do something of the kind myself eleven years 
ago, chiefly by examining what was actually to be found 
in the famous Portrait. | wish 1 had had Mr. Sullivan’s 
facts at my disposal, so completely do they confirm what 
you can learn from Joyce’s text if you try to see what 
the text is instead of assuming that you know before you 
start reading. 

The Portrait is a sort of Euclidian demonstration in 
five parts of how a provincial capital — for instance 
Dublin, though Toronto would do—goes about con- 
verting unusual talent into formlessly clever bohemian- 
ism, a demonstration completed in Ulysses when the 
bourgeois misfit par excellence turns out to be the bo- 
hemian’s spiritual father. Dublin, by the time Joyce 
came to look back on the process to which he had 
barely escaped falling victim, had already extruded the 
arch-bohemian of a generation, Oscar Wilde, and Wilde 
had completed the Icarian myth by falling forever. It 
is possible, if not sufficient, to regard the Portrait as 
a lower-class Catholic parallel to Wilde’s upper-class 
Protestant career. | suspect, for instance, that the highly 
improbable name Joy ce gave his hero, Stephen Dedalus, 
owes its combination of Christian martyr and secular 
wanderer to the pseudonym Wilde adopted in exile, 
Sebastian Melmoth. 

| mention these speculations not because Mr. Sullivan 
takes stock of them, but simply to help the reader get 
used to an absurdly unfamiliar idea: that Joyce, though 
he used everything usable from his own experience, was 
creating all the time a character not himself, so little 
resembling himself that he may well have been sug- 
gested by the notoriety of a famous compatriot who 
had just died when the first version of the book was 
begun. One of the incidents for which Mr. Sullivan’s 
careful researches turn up no prototype whatever, the 
caning of Stephen by schoolfellows because he refuses 
to “admit that Byron was no good,” may even have been 
contrived as an Irish parallel to the famous indignities 
Wilde suffered at Oxford. 

At any rate, Joyce Among the Jesuits makes it clear 
that at point after point the author of the Portrait is 
suppressing, transposing and inventing so as to make 
the climate of the Jesuit school far more uncongenial to 
his protagonist than it ever was for him. 

Consider the famous retreat, and the hell-fire sermon 
which scares Stephen into the only act of capitulation 
he is ever to make to a priesthood that rules by fear. 
Mr. Sullivan is able to show that if we try to fit these 
events into the author’s life the chronology is impossible. 
The retreat, for instance, is represented as occuring in 
1898 (when December 3 fell on a Saturday), and in 
1898 James Joyce was not a secondary schoolboy but a 
college freshman. He then notes that for James Joyce 
“a Jesuit retreat was neither a terrifying nor a unique 
experience,” for during his Belvedere School years he 
made at least five of them. And the familiar notion of 
phrases from a scarifying sermon burning themselves on 
the appalled young Joyce’s mind, to be reproduced years 
later by Joyce the artist in a paroxym of stupefied recall, 
rather dies away when we are shown, with a table of 
parallel passages, Joyce the artist constructing the 
sermon in cold blood out of passages from the Sodality 
Manual, a book which would have been his vade mecum 
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during the two years when on account of his intellectual 
and spiritual eminence he served as prefect of the 
sodality. And these are the years to which, if we insist 
on believing the Portrait (or for that matter the recol- 
lections of people who recalled the Portrait more vividly 
than they did their own half-century-old impressions ) 
we must assign him a time of wallowing in brothels. 

Far more to the point is Mr. Sullivan’s emphasis on a 
— not much in favor with Joycean epigons, the de- 
velopment of the nascent artist’s mind. “Here, in the 
discipline of the ‘prelection,’ the boy developed habits 
of mind which placed a premium on intellectual order 
and thoroughness, and on the systematization and 
schematization of knowledge. The schoolmaster who 
wrote innegans Wake was born of the schoolmaster 
who, by way of the ‘emulation’ prescribed in the Ratio, 
took special silent pride in excelling his fellows” (p. 10). 
Or again, “The mind of Joyce was, then, accustomed (by 
the pedagogical methods of the Jesulits) not merely to 
touch upon a theme but to dwell on it, to roll and re- 
roll it through memory till the theme itself became part 
of the texture of his own tought” (p. 81). These state- 
ments, which Mr. Sullivan thoroughly documents, ex- 
plicate the chief part of Joyce’s heritage from the 
Jesuit masters. It was the Ratio Studiorum that formed 
his mind, not a sermon about hell. 

No amount of evidence, unhappily, is going to dis- 
suade the sort of commentator to whom religious en- 
vironments are always unnatural, Jesuitry always subtle, 
and the bright boy always distinguished by his indurated 
resistance to whatever his mentors are trying to teach 
him. That more of the intellectual heritage of Europe 
was available in the 1890's to an Irish schoolboy via 
the Ratio Studiorum than to any uther schoolboy in the 
English-speaking world, seems not for instance to be a 
matter of much concern to Mr. Richard Ellman, Joyce’s 
latest biographer, who has incorporated into his James 
Joyce a few acknowledgments to the Sullivan research 
without allowing his conception of Joyce to be seriously 
discommoded. This took less aplomb than one might 
suppose; Mr. Sullivan’s work appeared too late to leave 
much impress on a very long work published a few 
months later. The people to watch will be the Joyce 
experts who commit themselves to print in the 1960's. 


Hucu KENNER 


Books Reviewed 


THE THIRD ROSE: GERTRUDE STEIN AND HER 
WORLD: John M. Brinnin; Little, Brown and 
Company; $6.75. 

Mr. Brinnin provides a massive and detailed backdrop 
for the expatriate world of the 20’s in Paris, simply by 
sticking with the Gertrude Stein theme: “Queen-bee of 
the expatriate hive” (or Mother Goose of Mont- 
parnasse ). 

There is a long account of the Stein family in America, 
and a good deal about Gertrude at Radcliffe, her psy- 
chology studies with William James, and her medical 
studies at Johns Hopkins. 

There is considerable space allowed to Leo Stein in 
Paris, and to the account of his painterly interests which 
had so much to do with the development of Gertrude’s 

rose. 

. Gertrude began her writing with a translation of Flau- 
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bert’s Trois Contes which had a direct relation with her 
Three Lives. But she at once pushed beyond Flaubert, 
in the matter of letting each subject and thing speak 
for itself. “It is not extended, as in the case of Flaubert, 
by the all-seeing eye of the author and thus demands 
usually intimate reader-participation. The meaning of 
the story depends upon the way in which characters are 
seemingly allowed to fulfill themselves in their own semi- 
literate terms rather than by the telling irony and in- 
genious plot manipulations of the author. It is a fiction 
technique without provision for a middle distance—that 
space between the reader and the abstract narrative 
where information and opinion may qualify the move- 
ment of the plot.” That is, there is no perspective, no 
fixed point of view with a consistent tone and attitude 
of author toward subject and reader. 


Read on her own terms, Stein is simple and objective. 
The reader who tries to translate her as he goes into the 
familiar perspective terms, and the highly personal point 
of view which is involved in perspective, will be forever 


baffled. 


Another way Stein had of expressing her approach 
was to speak of “a composition where the story would 
be presented as an all-at-once revelation, like some- 
thing painted on a wall, rather than by the accumulated 
disclosures of page after page. Like Cézanne she would 
emphasize the vivid solid physical presence of her 
objects—in her case, characters.” And she does this 
mainly by verbal ballet and choreography. Stein was 
seriously trying to provide a navigation chart for twen- 
tieth century travellers. Her success or failure is another 
matter. But her relevance is beyond dispute. She really 
did engage with the major problems of sensibility and 
expression in the all-at-once electronic age. In art, 
science, and philosophy she was completely aware of 
the character of her time. Only great writers have ever 
had this inclusive awareness, and it has seldom en- 
deared them to their contemporaries. 


MarRSHALL McLuHAN 


THE CRAFTE SO LONGE TO LERNE: Alfred Purdy; 
Ryerson; pp. 23; $1.00. 

Alfred Purdy obviously believes that a poet's job is 
or write poems. If all of his printed specimens from 
the past fifteen years were republished in a single vol- 
ume, nobody could afford to own it but the reviewers. 
Still, the customer would get his money’s worth in 
variety, if in nothing else. Purdy has never been able to 
stand still, and, while his poetry shows a good deal of 
interest in his personal past, and in the past of the race 
for that matter, it shows little respect for his past poems, 
ar for the influences (Bliss Carman, Dylan Thomas and 
Professor Rhodenizer, among others) that shaped them. 
He has picked up and discarded a good deal in his 
persistent attempt to find a special style all his own, and 
in The Crafte So Long to Lerne, he is certainly closer 
to it than ever before. 


His most characteristic poems are likely to be clut- 
tered with anthropological and linguistic lore. But he 
isn’t really a bookish or learned poet. Books turn to 
rubble in his hands and pieces of wreckage turn up in 
this or that poetic niche, generally with a rakish tilt. 
Nobody can make polysyllables sound quite so absurdly 
and delightfully colloquial as Purdy: 


This tangential backyard universe 
I inhabit with siderial aplomb. : 

Indeed, language (like learning) is always falling 
apart in these poems. The poet looks at his tools (“The 
verbs that itch like acid, nouns that ache” or “The ab- 
stract variables of and and if and but”) with a kind of 
bemused scepticism, as if he found it hard to believe 
that either the tools or the things they work on had any 
independent value or even existence. In one poem (The 
Decipherment of Linear B), when the “Words preserved 
like nothing machines” are deciphered by philologists, 
they turn out to be really nothing. They cannot tell the 
poet what he wants to hear. Inevitably the style of such 
a poet is marked by circumlocutions, parenthese, ques- 
tions, negations, and unexpected shifts of tone. But out 
of these glancing blows, these uneasy assaults and re- 
treats, Purdy can create convincing human signatures, 
oddly diffident perhaps, but also oddly authentic, like 
Where the Moment Is, After The Rats, If Birds Look In, 
and Gilgamesh and Friend, or (less oddly) like Drift- 
wood Logs and At Evergreen Cemetery. 

There are a lot of things the Purdy style can’t do. It 
can’t tell a story (Short History of X County has a good 
prologue and epilogue, but the history itself is feeble); 
it can't write explicit social satire (Canadian New Year 
Resolutions is pretty flat and obvious); it can’t praise, 
deplore, decide, or even act too concerned (the Mal- 
colm Lowry poem has some good lines, but much of it 
is embarrassing). Purdy has to find his directions by 
indirections; poetically he needs to be devious; when- 
ever he lifts the smoke-screen, the poem vanishes with it. 

But at his best he has what minor poets are supposed 
to have—even Canadian ones: a special quality that you 
can’t find in his betters. The quality may be sporadic, 
but it is unmistakable. And in At Roblin Lake, he has 
written one of the finest Canadian poems of the past 
decade. 

Mitton WILson 


FRIENDS: SIXTY YEARS OF PERSONAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH RICHARD BEDFORD BENNETT: 
Lord Beaverbrook; Heinemann; pp. x, 137; $2.50. 

This little book is a delight to read, whatever one may 
think of the author’s judgments, because he is himself 
such a mixture of the shrewd judge of men and events, 
the Utopian imperial idealist, and the unforgiving hater 
of all who have stood in the way of his own career. 
His recollections certainly make R. B. Bennett seem 
much more of a human being than he ever seemed when 
he was prime minister of Canada. “I loved the man” 
says Lord Beaverbrook with evident sincerity, though 
this does not prevent him from dwelling upon the faults 
in the Bennett character—his egoism, his fits of bad 
temper, his pomposity, his tendency to bitter personal 
animosity. “It was said by one of his staff that he could 
never be induced to tell of his early financial difficulties 
except when asked for increases in pay.” “There was 
no difference between his voice in conversation and on 
the public platform.” 

The most important part of the book, as political 
history, is the account of the Ottawa Conference of 
1932. Bennett did not invite Beaverbrook to Ottawa, 
for the Beaver was in the doghouse at the moment 
through having failed to come through with financial 
support for the Bennett campaign in the 1930 election. 
This, the author now feels, was one of the great mis- 
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takes of his life. If only he could have been in Ottawa 
at Bennett’s shoulder, the Holy Grail of an Empire 
Customs Union might have been won. The villains at 
Ottawa who prevented this were Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain. Hardly a hint in the whole narrative that the 
Bennett method of building up imperial trade, made 
necessary by Canadian protectionism, was to raise im- 
perial tariffs against the outer world rather to lower the 
tariffs of the various British countries against one an- 
other. 

Lord Beaverbrook also hints at a very exciting story 
yet to be told from the manuscripts in the library of 
the University of New Brunswick of how Bennett, by 
courageous action during the depression, saved the 
Canadian financial structure, meaning thereby, no doubt, 
certain worthy financial institutions in Montreal and 
Toronto. He also has some interesting remarks about 
W. L. Mackenzie King, whom both he and Bennett de- 
tested. “King had no romantic feeling but was con- 
stantly trying to create the impression that his outlook 
was that of a romantic. Bennett was really and genu- 
inely a romantic, but one who was always trying to per- 
suade those about him that he distrusted romanticism.” 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


CANADA IN THE WORLD ECONOMY: John A. 
Stovel; Saunders; pp. 364; $7.50. 

This book is not, as its title might suggest, a general 
conspectus, executed in broad strokes, of Canada’s 
changing position in the international economy. Al- 
though it should be within the grasp of the intelligent 
layman, it is primarily a treatise for the professional 
economist. 

Mr. Stovel’s researches into Canada’s external eco- 
nomic relations of fifty and sixty years ago prompted 
him to undertake a critical reassessment of what is often 
regarded as the most elegant application of a framework 
of theory to Canadian economic data. Professor Jacob 
Viner's Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness 
1900-1913 was published thirty-five years ago. How has 
it stood up to the onslaught of the “new economics” of 
the past two decades ? Mr. Stovel thinks not very well. 
Viner used what is now half-century old Canadian trade 
and payments data as a testing ground for the “classi- 
cal” Mill-Taussig theory of adjustments in external 
economic relations. The theory that Viner applied in 
modified form to the Canadian situation posited a 
sequence of events which begins with a flow of capital 
from a lending to a borrowing country. This initiates 
an increase in the prices of the borrowing country’s 
products and a change in exchange rates. The result: 
an adverse trade balance in the debtor country. How- 
ever, as soon as the magnitude of this unfavorable trade 
balance equals the amount of borrowing, exchange rates 
return to parity and the economists’ postulate of equi- 
librium reigns supreme. (We have omitted gold flows 
from this highly simplified description of the model.) 

Stovel takes issue with this formulation on three major 
grounds. First of all, capital movements are rejected 
as the initiating factor or disturbing force. The latter is 
to be sought, in the Canadian case of half a century 
ago, among the various components of economic growth; 
that is, among such factors as technological change, a 
growing world demand for Canada’s great staple export, 
wheat, an inflow of population from abroad, a more 
sanguine view of profit expectations and heightened 
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investment activity. And, interwoven with these phe- 
nomena, were Canada’s increasing demands for the 
commodities and capital of the foreigner. Capital im- 
ports assume importance not at the beginning of the 
process, but at a later stage. Secondly, the author ques- 
tions the correlation, adduced by the classical theorists 
and Viner, between capital imports and price changes. 
In Canada, price rises were evident as early as 1596 
(following a period of prolonged depression), whereas 
capital imports, on a very large scale, did not take place 
until almost a decade later. Lastly, the author insists 
that change in price relationships, as a causal factor in 
the story of Canada’s burgeoning external economic 
relations, are of much lesser significance than the part 
played by rising incomes and other facets of economic 
growth. Thus, what Stovel offers in place of the classi- 
cal approach to the problem of international trade and 
payments adjustments is an “eclectic” theory (his de- 
scription) based upon Canadian data and put togethei 
with analytical tools forged during the Keynesian revolu- 
tion—a theory which stresses a kaleidoscopic picture of 
economic growth and cyclical upswing, of rising in- 
comes, entrepreneurial expectations and technological 
change. 

Into the remainder of the book the author crams an 
empirical study of Canada’s foreign trade since the turn 
of the century. Here, not only the highways, but some 
of the by-ways are explored, for Mr. Stovel probes 
aspects of the story which are frequently lost sight of in 
more pedestrian accounts. Incidentally, Mr. Stovel be- 
lieves that Canada’s experience during the interwar 
period and later years makes the Mill-Taussig-Viner 
thesis even more untenable. 

How successful is this blend of theory, history and 
statistics ? The theoretical chapters are, unfortunately, 
somewhat of a bits-and-pieces nature, marred by a 
scurrying about from authority to authority. This is 
true not only of the author’s examination of his classical 
predecessors, but also of his own attempts at theorizing. 
The latter could have been rendered more forceful if 
there had been less burrowing into other people's pro- 
nouncements (in an effort to be as eclectic as possible ). 
Moreover, one cannot be entirely satisfied with the 
depth and breadth of Mr. Stovel’s empirical justifica- 
tion for the additive that he provides to the classical 
theory. But here we enter upon difficult ground: we 
should perhaps excuse Mr. Stovel for his cursory treat- 
ment of such elusive factors as entrepreneurial expecta- 
tions. It was sufficient to have gleaned the fruits of 
theoretical developments that have taken place since 
Viner’s study was first published, and to have brought 
them into an analysis of Canada’s foreign trade rela- 
tions which ranges over a wider area than that en- 
compassed by the theoretical offerings of at least one of 
Mr. Stovel’s precursors. A. L. LeEvINE 


A DOCTOR'S LIFE OF JOHN KEATS: Walter A. 
Wells, M.D.; Vantage Press; pp. 247; $3.95. 

This is a useful account of the development physically 
and poetically of Keats. It gives details of his illness 
(tuberculosis), which, together with his stunted size, 
and his humble ancestry, are considered to have had 
much influence on his poetry. The book is interesting, 
but the style is that of a school-marm stressing correct- 
ness. It should be an interesting gift for high school 
students. J. Marxowi1z 
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